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LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS, MINwTeRs, 

rly qualified, desirous of GRADUATING, may 

facevE PEFICIENT. ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— 
Rearess (DE pre-paid). wetes qualifications, to M. D., 15, Totten- 


ham-court New-ro 


cHOOL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 
AGENCY, 30, Sono-squ ang, — Mr. HINTON, late of 
Hall, Cambridge, Author of ‘Stenography for Schools,’ 

ke., respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
Schoo! LS Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 


GIDEA DEGREES. — Gentlemen of 





changes they ma contemplate ; also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tie | Clerleal roperty. —Mrs. Hint ton, who has resided many 
son the Continent, can_introduce superior English and 

ign Governesses,with good references. Letters must be free. 


— HEADS OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
—_— and GENTLEMEN likely to be in 


want of either Governesses or Assistants, natives of Eng- 
jand, or Foreigners, after the Vacations, are respectfully invited 
to forward the particulars, ss to qualifications, age, salary, &c. 
atever is may 
Mipnly to Mons. tJ Porquet, School Agent, No. 11, Tavistock- 
street, Cove from 11 to 4 dai ly. 


GEBGYMAN. for many years accustomed 

to PREPARE a pay 4 Peiv. ATs PUPILS for their several 
stations ae fe, my toA OTHER to the three or four 
now with him. Any letter ye e's: to the Rev. D.D., to the 
care of Mr. West, No. 1, St. James’s-street, London, will + 4 
him in the country. 


ELECT INSTITUTION, for the InstrucTIoNn 
of ELDER YOUNG Lapse, in which the benefits of 4 
blicestablishment and o circle are 
ipal, in her habitual intercourse with her pupils, uniting, 
with the advantage of long experience, the influence of an in- 
structress and the affection of a friend.—Address, Miss Vines, 
Hackney, near London. 


on TUITION for LADIES.—A respect- 
e WIDOW offers an agreeable HOME and good 
fUtTION “to any LADY whose Education may have been 
neglected, and who might not wish to go into a school of younger 
pu She lives in a genteel and comfortable style in a plea- 
sant and } healthy saber meee 5 Lendes, ged Bre. — pA 
_ t ° made by letters id) to 

7.¢., Coliyer’s Library, Cheyne- walk, Chelsea. wilt 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 
ENFIELD, MIDDLE ESEX, by T. 7. WAARG, Son and Suc- 
cessor to the Rev, W. WEARE,— respectfully 
informs his friends and those parents -®, are desirous of com- 
bining domestic comfort and liberal treatment with a sound 
and useful education, that he continues to receive Pupils on his 
usual moderate terms. Referees, Rev. 43 3. Davies ay 
Rev. T. Bourne, A.B.. near Hinckley; Niel, ock 
Exchange ; ey the Parents of the P Pepin No day “schol: t., are 
admitted. Accommodation for Parlour Boarders. The present 
Vacation terminates on the Ith inst. 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
TWICKENHAM.—The scholastic labours of this School 
will be RESUMED on the 28th =. Its object is to give 
that whic’ formation of character, 
along with a real as well asa —— # intellectual instruction. It 
isconducted as far as as posites eon the plan of a family. The 
aoe. eo — mond de Vericour, resided two yee ars, at the 
same time, essor and on a mission, in M. de Fellenberg's 
ctablishesents ot at Hofwyl; and he endeavours to blend a moral 
ucation and —— culture with the classical instruction 
thus forming a careful and {Systematic course of 

ing, physical, moral, an of th 

first order.—Prospectuses sent on application. 


EICESTER COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on MONDAY, July 3ist. 

The course of instruction pursued comprises a sound Classical 
and Mathematical training, by means of which the Pupils are 
enal immediately to pass to either of the Universities. 

The fundamental principles of a good English and Commer- 
cial Education are either combined with sound Classical Instruc- 
tion, orare taught separately, according to the wish of parents. 

TERMS OF THE ecuees. 
~~ Fee. 1 — 
pper Forms, per annum. 
Classical Department {Pp wer Forms. 10/. per annum. 
Commercial Sank 8l. per annum, 
TERMS FOR BOARDERS, EXCLUSIVE OF THE SCHOOL FRES. 
With the he Head Master, the Rev. A. Hill. 
Above 10 years, 35 guineas per a per annum. 
Under10 — 3% 
With the Under Master, Mr. With Wilkineen 
Above 10 years, 25 guineas per annum. 
Underlo — os 
No extras but for washing. 


DUCATION.—Horwy t Houser, STAMFORD 
Hin, MipvLesex.—At this Establishment YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are EDUC. aT ED on plans founded on the 
piinciples = Bsaccessfally p y Pestalozzi and De Fel- 
my he most pom A noo attention is bestowed on the cul- 
ture of the feelings, the developement of the mental faculties 
the general improvement of the health and physical 






































bilities 
ci is presented in its simplest form, and me exer- 
tion is made to render its acquirement a source and 


A VERY superior BOARDING SCHOOL, 

within fem miles of London. ‘Terms 20 to 22 guineas 
per annum. Principal. who is a clergyman, and of exten- 
sive ns " the scholastic rofession, ventures to affirm 
that there is no establishment of superior advantage for salu- 
brity, elegance, and convenience of premises, pleasure-grounds, 
baths, &c., together with domestic indulgences, which are under 

e superintendence of the proprietor’s wife, who is the affec- 
tionate motherof a large e family, and plans of education which 
cannot fail to ensure t pe greatest anxiety to improve without 
corpora! $ entertained of satis- 
faction being afforded. thet oe =e : permitted to be with- 
drawn in case of dissatisfaction merely by paying to the time of 
their removal.—A Prospectus will be sent in answer to letters 

o T. O., Post-office, Lower Tooting, Surrey. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A So r- 
CITOR penctiotn in pe vicioley of of the fone b of Coart, hes 
a VACANCY in his Office for an A LERK. As a 
i oung pacer! Sh would have per p~ 4 - not usually 
‘0 in a town office, .. ae will be e 
Address, G. W., care of Wm. Macdonald. Esq., 33, “Princes- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON 

| pn oping I Co ts GARDEN.—The Last Exhibition 
will take place on INESDAY, the 12th of Juiz on which 
occasion His Grace the Duke of the o! 
the Society, bas kindly directed the doors of his Gardens and 
Pleasure Grounds to be opened for the reception of all persons 
me, aan have been admitted into the Society's Garden by 


GQ UBSCRIBERS are respectfully invited to the 
MENT of pulses of the ROYAL POLYTECH- 
NIC UNION of LONDON. a5 ASUED AY EVENING, the 8th 
instant, at No. 5, Cavendish- 
he Chair will be taken at ight ° flock prociecty. 
e Comm 
J° LONGBOTTOM, Hon. See. 


anOHOLGY.__ = Lt REEVE begs to 
remind all who may be interested i in the science of CON- 
CHOLOGY, that his cabinet is now replete with specimens of 
unusual rarity and interest, arranged (at the lowest possible 
prices) in illustration of the Lamarckian genera. Gentlemen 
residing in the country supplied with Specimens to any amount 
to select from at their leisure. 
Conchologia Iconica, No. VI., now published. 


Lovell Reeve, Naturalist, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


DERBY.—OPTICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
REPOSITORY. 


JOHN DAVIS, Opticran, Derby (late Chelten- 

ham), has the honour to inform his Patrons that he has 
Centralized his extensive connexion in Derby, where, in future, 
he will be happy to receive orders. begs to call attention 
to his celebrate td Pocket Telescopes, A. 8 but inches 
when closed, and are capable of defining clearly Jupiter's 
moons. Oberhaiiser’ 's Objectives supplied to the trade. Several 
second-hand ‘Telescopes, ad Dollond, on sale.—No connexion 
with any house in London 


OFFICE of the GOVERNOR and COMPANY of COPPER 
MINERS in ENGLAND, 
Old Bread sipeet. , Londen, 


HE COURT of ASSISTANTS. OF "the GO- 
VERNOR and COMPANY of COPPER MINERS in ENG- 
Lap iene give Notice that the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST 
n the Debentures of the Company, due on the 15th instant, 
will be paid at this Office. The Coupons, with an accompany- 
ing list, must be left for examination one clear Al 
By order of the Court of Assistan 
W. INGL is, ieviane, 


O THE imahear 2nd of EAST INDIA 


Lapirs and GENTLEMR 
aving returned from India, after a career of service 
in the Bengal Presidency of Thirty-four years, which termi- 
nated in Ct, ‘ouncil of India, I am induced - offer reveal asa 
CANDIDATE for A SEAT in the COURT OF ty: ECTORS 
for the Affairs of the Fast India Company. I make this early 
announcement, in order that my intentions may be generally 
known, and shall more fully submit my claims and pretensions 
when personally soliciting your suffrages and support. 
have the honour to 
London, June 15, 1843. ies and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient pee servant, 
H. T NSEP. 
ORTICULTUBRAL FETE — The 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE of, SATURDAY NEXT, 
L REPORT of the MEETING of the 


. . The Gardeners’ Chronicle, edited b y Prof. Lindley, 
is published every gatarday. _< stamped, to go free by 
post, and may be ordered of al Newsmen. 


CHOLASTIC. —Masters of Grammar and Com- 
are roepecttels informed, that the Rey. 
HUGH SENTEEY: "s BRIT ASS BOOK, or Exercises in 
Reading and Elocution, selected from the most Classical Mode 
uthors, in Vreee and Verse, may now be had at the Publishers, 
and a list of the ents of t bl omestion may be 
P d gratis on app! a 8.P Pater 




















By order 4 t 





























& means of further pi 
The Cou: 
The Eng of Ins 


lish, Frene 
yee Mathematics, Experimental Philosophy, and Chemistry. 


rogress in virtue and =~ EL, 
truction includes :— 


. German, Latin, and Greek Languages. 





x lements of Natural and Civil History, Geography and 
stronom 


my. 
Writing, Drawing, Singing, Gymnastics, &c. 





CHOLASTIC.-GUY’s CHART of GENERAL 
HISTORY, a new and enlarged edition, may now be had 

on cloth, folded up as a book, and a lettered, to stand in the 
library, for 10s. valuable work gives at a glance a view 
of history from the Flood to the present year. It is coloured to 
exhibit the spread of empires. and the stream of kingdoms. 
Lines cross the chart in centuries, to show the contemporary 





To facilitate the acquirement o} knowledge, and furnish 
means of general improvement, a select library is and 
an extensive collection of philosophical and chemical egperatns, 
With eaMiacte of minerals, shells, &c. A laboratory, bath, work- 


@RMs, incl 
Der 
A 


at 
ig eve 
eal ist 





. from S1x to Eiant Guineas 


b le » 8, 3, 
Lower Holborn ni ovat the eablishmest fae ue 





of the same period, in every part of the world. Such a chart is 

in fact, to history what maps are to geography, giving a clearer 
idea of the rise, duration, and fall of each kingdom and empire, | 
than would the bare perusal of many volumes. As a record of 
dates only, it is invaluable for hasty references.—The chart may 
also be had on canvas and mahogany roller for 10s, 6d.; or in 
the sheet for 7s,—48, Paternoster-row, 





he great characters, inventions, and all transactions | 


CHOLASTIC.—Aseconomy in educational books 
is now a prime comelderation | in all academies, the Pub- 
lishers of GUY'S SCHOOL HISTORIES think they are doinga 
service by drawing the attention of masters ap these cheap and 
valuable works. The volumes sell for only 6d. each, and 
contain, riz. that of Ancient History—Greece, ) a4 Egypt, the 
Jews, Persians, and six other countries. Modern History con- 
tains America, France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
remaining European States. British latory includes England, 
Scotland Ys and Ireland, under separate heads. They are 
sufficient] PA copious for open histories, and they are admirably 
adapted for teachi ng. New and correct editions of the three 
volumes are now ready, and may be had, separate or together, 
at the Publishers, 48, Paternoster-row. 


CHOLASTIC. —The 10th edition, enlarged and 


eoty the Rev. JOS, REY’S HEBREW 
GRAMMAR Pete k English raeatg and with Reading Lessons, 





ules, and Analysis from Genesis and the Book of Psalms, for 
the use of students desirous of learfling the language without the 
aid ofa teacher, and for grammar schools, is now on SALE at 
the Publisher’ 8, price &s. 6d., 8vo., , bound. With this Grammar 
the Hebrew] may be q d with the greatest facility. 
—48, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3s. cloth boards, 
HE LATIN G ESS. 


OVERN 
By J. W. FREESE. B.A. T.C.C 
“Mr. Freese bas, i in this little volume, enabled mothers and 
governesses to give the earlier elementary lessons (in Latin); 
and in teaching others they must learn a great deal themselves, 
though they need not know a single word to begin with. Itisa 
Te and ang Hal per formance for the intended pur- 
"" Literary, Gazette, 
ondoa: Simpkin, Marshall et Co. ; and H. George, Westerham. 
M. A. NATTALI begs to announce that he has REMOVED 
to 23, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


ATTALI'S POST CIRCULAR of BOOKS, 
forwarded Gratis to all parts ofthe Kingdom by applying 
PRE-PAID. 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, a new 
and enlarged edition, 145 plates and cuts, 2 large vols. royal 8vo. 
(1100 pages.) Published at 2/. 12s. 6¢.; reduced to 14. 15s. cloth 
lettered. 

Fosbroke’s British Monachism, or the Manners 
and Customs of Monks and Nuns of England, 15 plates and cuts, 
a new edition, oulorst, royal 8vo. cloth lettere Published at 
ll. 1s.; reduced t 

Nichols's kuteguehs of Royal, Noble, Learned, 
and Remarkable Personages, 55 plates, “exhibiting about 600 
Autographs, printed on “ee paper, royal folio, cloth lettered. 
Published at 4/. 4s.; for 11. 6s. 

Britton’s Cathedrals of England, 300 plates, 5 vols. 
4to. half morocco elegant, for 15/. lps. ; published at 35/. 


Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, 
360 plates, 5 vols. 4to. half-morocco elegant, for 15/. 15s.; pub- 
lished at 31/. 10s. 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, upwards of 
1000 oats, 43 vols. 12mo. bound, cloth lettered, for 6/. ; published 

t 
we ‘ins is a cheap and elegant library of instruction and amuse- 
me 

Pugi n's Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
platen’ vols. 4to. half-bound morocco, for 4/. 45. ; pub. at 61. 6s. 


Pugin’s Architecture of Hommende. * pistes by 
Le Keux, 4to. half- 3 publi 


Liverseege’s W orks, in 37 plates, i in pe by 


Cousens, &c., folio, half-bound morocco elegant, gilt leaves, for 
2. 128. 6d.; published at 6. 6s. 
“ As an artist he was excellent in expressing character.” 
Britton’s Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Goons Britain, 80 plates, 4to. half-bound morocco, uncut, for 
3. 28,; published at 6/, 15s. 
Flaxman's Compositions from Dante, 111 plates, 
oblong folio, half-bound morocco, for 2/. 2s.; pub. at 4l. 4s. 
“Flaxman has translated Dante best, for he has translated 
it into the universal language of nature."’—Lord Byron. 
Pugin’s Ornaments of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, viz. 
Ancient Timber Houses at 
Rouen, Caen, Beauvais, &c. 


Gothic Furniture of the wt 
h Century. 














Designs for Gola and Silver 
Ornaments. 
esigns for a and Brass 
Work in the style of the 15th 
nd 16th Centuries. 
W. Pugin, 4to. half-bound 
ilt edges. AMS to 2. 12s. 6d.; pub. at 
ork is sold the 


teent 
102 plates,drawn and etched by 
morocco 7 elegant, wi with 
4l. 14s. 
Price x 12s. in Et 
Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 100 plates, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. boards, for 2/. 2s.; published at 4/. lis. 6d 
Don Quixote, beautifully illustrated with 74 plates 


wy & ey a sok. royal 8vo. large paper proofs, in boards, for 
ed at 15/, 15s. 


alf-bound morocco, uncut, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

Another Edition, onall paper, \ with \ only 50 plates, 
4 vols. 8vo. half. 

Heber’s Life and Guacenatiines vib Eminent 
Persons, Portrait, &c. 2 vols. to. cloth lettered, for only 18s.; 

published at 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Normand 
060 plates, 2 vols. in 1, folio, half-bound morocco, 61. és. ; ps 4g 
at 

Flaxman’s Anatomical Studies for the use of 
Artists, 18 plates by Landseer, folio, cloth, W/. 4s. 


M. A. NATTALI, 23, Beprorp-sTReEet, 





ly at t 





| COVENT-GARDEN, 
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TESTIMONIAL OF ESTEEM TO MISS MARTINEAU. 


ANY friends of Miss Harriet MaRTINEAU 

have intimated a wish that an opportunity might. be 

afforded them of expressing their sympathy and esteem, and of 

giving some Testimonial of the sense they entertain of the 

valuable public services rendered by that lady in various ways, 

pd ~ exalted motives which have uniformly influenced her 
conduc! 

In order to give effect to the wishes of such persons, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have agreed to receive Subscriptions, “and it is 
proposed ¢ that the sum subscribed should be left entirely to the 

isposal of Miss Martineau. 
E. Darwin, Esq., 43, Great Marlborough-street. 
The Rey. Wm. Harness, 19, Heathcote-street, Mecklen- 


CKSON, Esq., 12, Park-lane. 
He TTON, Esa. Putney Par 
The Rev. Dr. Huron, 5 3. Hamilton- place, King’s-cross. 
J. Ropertson, Esq. a 122, Pall Mall 
S. Smita, , Combe Hurst, Kingsto! 
. WepnGwoop, Esq., 16, Gower-street,  inedford-square. 
Post Office orders for any amount may be sent to any of the 
above named Gentlemen, and Subscriptions may also be paid at 
the Bank of Messrs. Coutts & Co. London; Sir ey wo 
Bart. & Co. Manchester; Messrs. A. Heywood & Sons, Liver- 
; Messrs. Garay & & Co. N Norwich; Messrs. Brown, Janson 
& Co. Leeds; the West of England and South Wales Bank, 
Bath and Bristol; the Northumberland and Durham District 
ank, Newcastle-upon- rye 
The | Subscription will be closed at the end of the present 
mont 


ESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Bitts and 
ADVERTISEMENTs for the next Number should be sent 
on or before MONDAY, theg@4th instant. 
Samuel Clarke, (late ooper,) 13, Pall Mall East. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’S JULY CIRCULAR 
ar f° READING SOCIETIES and FAMILIES, 

THROOGHO IT "ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND, 
who ean now obtain it, describing all the Valuable and Interest- 
ing New Publications to the present time, and the ADVAN- 
T. éous TERMS on which they are papolied. r regularly a1 and 
in any quantity, with whatever New and S orks, Ma- 
prince and Reviews, they may desire for got Apply to 
Bull, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, 
a doors from Cavendish-square. 


TO READING and BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGY MEN and 
FAMILIES, » throwgnogt NO ,» SCOTLAND 











New Plan for obtaining all the NEW PUBLICATIONS and 

aunnnes WORKS for sore nae Purchase. 

eady, Gratis and Post- 

INTS for the FORMATION “of "READING 

SOCIETIES.—The plan cdvecated | in this little pamphlet 
will effect two important objects—that of adding to the suppl 
of the current literature the choice of all the most valuable 
works in the various languages, —_ that of extending the choice 
of New Books to the en me pees uctions of the press. It is 
especially adapted to 1 F readers, as, by a small annual 
subscription, the perusal of all the New Works as they appear 
may be obtained. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Sales by Auction. 
SCARCE FOSSILS, EELENDID | INSECTS, AND 


Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS will SELL BY AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY, 
lith July, at 12 0 “clock 

PLENDID ‘COLLECTION of INSECTS, 
__ just arrived from South America, in the finest possible 

condition, and many of them of the fiincral variety. Also a 

very select collection of Fossils and Minerals, goptatning the 

Enchrinites Moniliformis—several species of Trilobites—an in- 

teresting variety o ells from Grignon, Hordwell Cliff, and 

other localities—a splendid specimen of the Wicklow Gold, and 
other fine specimens—an Insect Cabinet—a few Bled Skins, and 
various other Articles of Natural History and Curio: ity. 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THURSDAY, July 13, and two followin days, at}, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION ‘ot BOOKS, 
being the Library of the late Rev. T. ALLIN, re- 
moved from Shooter's Hill; consisting of En sist, — Foreign 
Theol Ecclesiastical History, Sermons, flistory, Classics, 
Arts, Sciences, Mathematics, an General Lit erature ; together 
with the handsome Mahogany Book-Cases. 


paring for immediate S; 

A VALUABLE COLLE CTION of ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS and BOOKS of PRINTS, the property of a 
Gentleman ; among which are, Picart, Cérémonies et Coutumes 
Religieuses, 7 vols.—Tableaux Historiques de la Revolution 
Frangaise, 2 vols. —Houghton Gallery, 2 vane —Salt’s Views in 
the kast—Montfaucon’s Antiquities, with the Supplement, 15 
vols. large paper—Portraits of the Kit-¢ Cat Club— Sandby’s Vir- 
gil, 2 vols.—Pine's Virgil,2 vols.; &c. &c. 


The LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER 
retiring from the Profession; comprising a variety of Reports, 
and the best Works on Practice and Pleading. 


A COLLECTION of VALUABLE MODERN 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, with an interesting Collec- 
tion of Autographs. 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN deceased, 
including Works in various departments of Literature, and a 
great quantity in the Spanish and | and Italian Languages. 


A VALUABLE and | EXTENSIVE COLLEC- 
TION of COPPER and STEEL PLATES, Lithographic Stones, 
&c., after celebrated Ancient and Modern Masters, engraved by 
the most eotaempen Modern Artists; together with the entire 
oft 

















RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered Special Act of Parliament, 

(in Vict. cap. 9), rt is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 





HEAP BOOKS.—Just published, E. & J. 
HOWARD'S CATALOGUE of ANCIENT. and MODERN 
BOOKS, comprising an extensive iomeenen of Works in all 
branches of Literature now on Sale Fe" Gray’s Inn-lane, 
(resriy op oppesite to Gray's Inn gate). Gent tlemen favouring E. 
their address, can receive a Catalogue GRaTis, 

postage ~y 





in the 12th of mG will be published, 
AMES “TAYLOR & 0.8 CATALOGUE of 
ANCIENT and sumer nd on Sale at 22, Pavilion- 
street, Brighton, at very low prices. Catalogues will be for- 
warded free to Gentlemen sending their address, and they may 
he see, GRATiIs, of James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, 
ndon. 


OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Ruding’s 
Annals of the Coinage, 3 vols. 4to., new, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; pub. 
at 61. 6s.—Bentley’s Miscellany, 10 vols. 8vo. half mor. 3/. igs. 6d. 
—Clarke’s Travels, 11 vols. 8vo. half russia, 3/. 3s.—Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England, with Adol phus’s Continuation, 
16 vols. 8vo. half russia, 2/. 18s. 6d. —Eeieies” 's Old Plays, 12 vols. 
12mo. calf, i. 1s. wehewick’ s British Birds, 2 vols. 8vo. oards, 
VU. 7s., 1816—Biog: raphical Dictionary, 15 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 1/. 6s. 
—Boswell’s Lite of Dr. Johnson, edited by Croker, plates, 10 vols. 
12mo., new, 1/. 7s.—Lou don’s Gardener's Magazine, 10 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, Pal. 2s. gow scetey Novels, 48 vols. half mor., gilt, 9/. 10s.— 
Cowper’ 's Life and Works, edited by Robert Southey, 15 vols. 
12mo. cloth, 2/. ~British ag of Contemporary Portraits, 150 
fine proof portraits, 2 vols. folio, half mor., 2/. 12s. 6d.; pub. at 
33 guineas—Pictorial_ Bible, 3 vols. royal 8vo. half calf, 2. 2s.— 
Lizars’ Atlas, 70 coloured maps, folio, half mor. 1/. 195. 6d.— 
Howard's (Frank) Spirit of the Plays of Shakspeare, 509 plates, 
5 vols. 8vo. in 24 parts, 2/. 2s.; pub. at ri 8s.—Hone’s Three 
Trials for Blasphemy, 8vo. half calf, 5s. 6d., scarce—Southey’s 
Book of the Church, 2 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 12s. 6¢. The 
whole warranted perfect and in good condition. A Catalogue 
will = —- shortly. Address E. Spon, 15, Queen-street, 











HOICE, CHEAP, and USEFUL BOOKS.— 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH has this day published Part IV., 
for 1843, of his CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, con- 
taining 1,300 Articles, GRATIS on soptaetion, or sent by post on 
receipt of two penny stamps to fran 
Sowerby’ 's English Botany, 36 vols. in 18, royal 


8vo. 2,600 coloured plates, fine copy, in calf, 31/. 10s. 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. folio, boards, 


. 138. 

Camden Society’s Publications, 23 vols. 4to. com- 
plete, cloth, 7/. 7s. 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 
4to. large paper, half morocco extra, 16/, 16s. 


Retrospective Review, 16 vols. 8vo. half calf, gilt, 
. 5s. 
Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to. half 


russia, uncut, 7/. } 
— 8 Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


vols, royal 


* Penny Cyclopedia, 25 vols, 6/. 6s. 
Rousseau, CEuvres completes, 26 vols. 8vo. half 
morocco, Paris, 1827, 3/. 10s. 
Coxe’s Austria, 3 vols. 4to. calf neat, 3/. 3s. 
Coxe’s Kings of Spain, 3 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 27, 10s. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 





eir fullest extent to Policy-Holders, and to 

eronent greater facilities and accommodation than are ‘usually 

offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 

plan, and its claim to public preference and ap pen have been 
prove ibl 





success. 
Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 
The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once & property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realize ake, for instance, thi rs case of a person atthe age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 52 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at* once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same payment ‘ quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of RIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
eh, indeed, as can scarcely he felt as an inconvenience, he 
mer at once realize a ane of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
ispose of in any way he er think } prope 
Detailed Prospectuses, and 


every = oye information as to 
the mode of effectin 


Assurances, ma obtained at the Office. 
ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 
of business. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At the oy EE. TMINSTER FIRE OPFICR, 

7, King-street, Covent-gar 
For granting Assurances on Lives and Barvivershive for any 

of Years, and for Endowments. 
Trustees—G. Dela, Esq. M.P. | George Mercer, Esq. 
Luke T. Flood, Esq. Colonel W. H. Sear. 

Directors—W illiam Aldous, Esq.;| General Douglas Mercer 

George Barclay, Esq. Richard Mott, Esq. 

Frederick R. P. Barlow. Esq.} Wm. M. Nurse, Esq. 

Henry Fredk. peoper, Esq. Thomas Parke or, Esq. 

George Cornell, ye homas Parkinson, Esq. 

William ¢ ‘rake, Esq. Geo. Pitt, 

Luke . Flood, Esq. Edward 8. Stephenson, Esq. 

William B. France Esq. son Sturges, 

Richard Halliwell, Esa 

Charles William Knight, Esq. 

Charles Mayhew, Esq. 





Thrupp. a4 
tiowell py Vv allotton, Esq. 
John White, Esq 
Auditors. 
John Chas. Bur; fomne, Es | James theta Esq. 
The Rev. Geo. Fisher, F k. a. John Walls, E 
Physician—Charles J, Roberts, M. D.. 31, New iatebctecet, 


ac 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, ea. New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas s Burgoyne, Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 

Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co. 43, Charing-cross. 

A DIVIDEND OF THE PROFITS OF THIS ty wien 
WAS DECLARED ON THE ist JANUARY, ities nen 
an addition, amounting on the average to 45 PE NT. on 
he See received was made to all Pollctes Soutlea to 


ther 

POURS PIF’ THS, or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
divided among the Assured at intervals of five years; and all 
Policies on which two payments have been made, participate 
in the division. 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received Lf the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
a or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


Ali Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (a i fter two Annual payments) to attend and vote 


at the General Meetings of the a A BROWNE, Actuary. 
W. M. ? ” 











—— nn 
FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and SAGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, 
Inn-fields, pers all business relating to the Securing and Dis. 
posing of BRITISH and FOREI( GN PATENTS, Preparati 
of SpeaiRostions, Boawings of Inventions, is expeditious] ~ 
AUT ABUISTIER TIONS, onder the X ao 
so Ss under t Ni 
rightof Designs Act, 5 &6 V Fict. cai cap. 4 0. pentane: Copy. 
‘ospectus, containing much usef fe 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Paton eet 


Registrations made on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, i 


Lincoln's 


Lincoln’s Inn-fiel 


HE ARTISAN, a Monthly Journal of the 
rative Arts, No. VI. JULY, price 1s. 4to. 

Articles on the French and Belgian peices 0 tired 

ae ies ae ie a Factories—Accounts of New fa. 

ventions, &c.; with Map of French, Belgian, Dutch, and Prus. 

sian Railways—and the first of a series of Phot traphic Views, 

taken expressly for this work. Alsotwo pages of ilyphographic 


Engravings. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


st published 
BRITISH ana FOREIGN REVIEW, No, 30, 


CONTENTS. 

Ethics of Puseyism—Dr. Sewell. 

The Sicilian Vespers—Amari. 

Modern French fetaphysics. 

Repeal of the Un 

Navy of the United "States—Cooper. 

Ballad Poetry of Ancient Rome. 

Poland before the Dismemberment. 

. The Austrian Empire—Military and Legal Statistics, 
9. Literature of Germany in 1841, 1842. 

London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Ymw court, ree 
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his day is published, price 1s. 
HE PHARMACEU TICAL JOURNAL and 
TRANSACTIONS, Edited by JACOB BEL 
Containing the Transactions of the at Society. 
Dr. Pereira’s Lecture on the Polarization of Light, continu 
Preparation of Pure lodide of Potassium, Messrs, T.and i. 
Smith—Observations on Potato Starch, Dr. Pereira, &c.—Orig: 
nal Articles: On the Edinburgh Pharmacopeia, R. Phillie, 
F.R.S., Naphtha, Sone Cerate Peaster, Spontaneous Combus. 
tion of Pyrotechnical Compounds, & /arious extracted Arti- 
cles—Electricity of Steam, Professor ‘Faraday. teview, &c, 
The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES may be had i in boards, 
price 12s. 6d. each. 
Historical Introduction, being a Sketch of the 
- a of Pharmacy in Great Britain, by Jacob Bell, price 
‘published by John Chorchill, Princes-steset, t Leicester-squate, 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; Fannin & Co. Dublin ; and 
to be obtained theoegh “all the Bookseliers in Town an Country. 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
This day is published, Ln tog ys 43.5 = Section I. (contain- 


LIT.) price 1 
DICTIONARY of 





7) 
GREEK “and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHO Plog OGY. By various Writers. 
Edited by WiLltaM SMITH, L.L.D., Editor of the * Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” “Tlustrated b | 
= avings on W ots continued in Quarterly Parts, and 
form One Octavo Volum 
ne * Part III. contains, besides other important Articles, a full 
account of the Life, Writings, and Philosophy of Aristotle. 
“ We have carefully perused the part before us, and find it re. 
pote with research and learning: it is a great undertaking, and 
m the specimen before us (the first number) we dou t not 
but t that it will be a masterly production.” — Atlas, Jan. 28, 1843. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
URRAY’S CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY, 


with Problems on the Use of the Globes. 7th edition. 
9d. sewed; 1s. half-bound. 


EID’S OUTLINE of SACRED GEOGRA- 
PHY ; with References to the Passages of Scripture in 
which the most remarkable Places are mentioned; and Notes, 
chiefly Historical and Descriptive. With a Map of the —_ 
Land in Provinces and Tribes. 5Sthedition. 18mo. 6d. sewe 


EIDS RUDIMENTS of MODERN GEO- 


RAPHY; with an Appendix, containing an Outline of 
fet Geography, an Outline of Sacred Geography, Problems 
on the ‘tg of the Globes, and Directions for the Construction 
of Maps. With illustrative Plates, and a large } tap of the World 
engraved on steel. 4th edition, revised and enlarged. |8mo. 
ls. bound. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY OUTLINES of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. bound. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY OUTLINES of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 7th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 


YTEWART’S COMPENDIUM of MODERN 
b GEOGRAPHY; with Remarks on the Physical Peculiari- 
ties, Productions, Commerce, and Government of the various 
Countries; Questions for Examination at the end of each Divi- 
sion; and Descriptive Tables, in which are given the Pronun- 
ciation, and a concise Account of every place of importance 
throughout the World. Illustrated by 9 new Maps constructed 
for the Work. 7thedition. 3s. 6d. richly embossed. 


Rw ING’S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, ona 
and easy Plan, from the latest and best Authorities; 
including also the Elements of Astronomy, an Account of the 
Solar System, a variety of Problems to be solv lved by the Terres- 
trial and Celestial Globes, and a Pronouncing Vocabulary os 
taining all the Names of Places which occur in the Text. 9 
edition, carefully revised and enlarged. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound; 
or with 9 Maps, 6s. 6d. 


EID’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
with an Index, containing upwards of 5000 Names, being 


those of all the Places laid down in the Maps, and specifying 
the Countries in which they are situated, and also their Latitude 
y 





and Longitude. Beautifully coloured, and neatly half-bound in 
morocco. Price only 7s. 


WING'S NEW GENERAL ATLAS; con- 
taining distinct Maps of all the peinctnns States and King; 
doms Geonsent the World; new edition, including the _ 
recent Geographical Discoveries, with Preliminary Illustratio! 
by HUGE "N URRAY, F.R.S Greatly. reduced in he 
Royal 4to. half-bound: plain, 9s.; coloured outlines, 10s, 64.5 
or full coloured, 12s. 6d. 
*,* Oliver § Boyd's detailed School-Book Catalogue will be sent by 
post, free, on application to the Publishers. 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Londot, 
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_— Tale day is published, price 8s. 6d. 
NDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
:aV f Dise " 
LIFE: @ Voom SMES MARTINEAU, 
London : John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS on DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, 


RACTICE. 
and ihe Rev, ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A. 
Of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Curate of St. John’s, 


Sheltenham. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
aI Cheltenh 





ill, enam cocaaiataintaaamsanimpinl 
“NEW EDITION OF DR. INMAN’S NAVIGATION. 
‘ ice 10s. a New Edition (carefully examined and 
Now ready, wae by the Author.) of a 
AVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY;; for the Use of British Seamen. 
By the Rev. JAMES INMAN, D.D. 
Late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. : 
SELECTION from the First Four Volumes of 
A PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., 
Vicar of St. Mary the Yingie. Caters, and Fellow of Oriel Coll. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church ard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Parochial Sermons. In 6 vols. 8vo. (sold sepa- 
rately). Price 10s. 6d. each. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. = 
HOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY 
GOSPELS; intended as an Introduction toa HARMONY 
and COMMENTARY. 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
1. The Gospel Narrative of the Passion of our 
Lord Harmonized. With Reflections. 2nd edition. 8s. 
2. The Gospel Narrative of the Holy Week Har- 


monized. With Reflections. 8s. 6d. 
In 12mo. price 8s. 6¢. (dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty), 


i 
HE MOTHER'S HELP towards instructing 
her Children in the Excellencies of the CATECHISM, 
and of the SERVICES appointed by the Church of England for 
the more special Occasions which mark Christian Life. 
y the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D., 
Canon of Peterborough, Author of * A Comment on the Collects,’ 
‘Christian Watchfulness,’ &c. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 
The Sunday Lessons; with Practical and Expla- 
natory Notes. 12mo. 12s. 


NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 
BY THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s. 
PART L., containing 31 Sections, (for the Mornings of one 


onth), o 
CRIPTURAL COMMUNION WITH GOD, 
orthe HOLY BIBLE, containing the Old and New Tes- 
taments, arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in 
such manner that the whole ey be read as one connected His- 
tory, in the words of the authorized Translation; newly divided 
into Sections, for Families and Individuals; with Introductions 
and Prayers; and Notes for the Student and Inquirer. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Canon of Durham ; Author of ‘ The Historical and Chrono- 
x ogical Arrangement of the Holy Bible.’ 

This Commentary is formed on the plan of separating the 
Devotional, Historical, and Critical Portions from each other, 
and is divided into Sections for daily reading. Each Section 
contains an Introduction, comprising the Historical and Exposi- 
tory matter given in the chief Commentaries—the Portion of 

pture—a Prayer founded upon the selected Portion of Scrip- 
ture—and Notes original and critical. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


AMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B., Author of a System of 
Popular Geometry, &c. 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cl. lettered. 
. . There is a vast deal of astronomical information conveyed 
in a most winning and unassuming manner in this delightful 
little volume, which, not less for the novelty of its plan, than the 
extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite credit on the taste and 
talents ofits projector and editor, Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 


Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


. r 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Stndents, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 
itis the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. To youth of either sex at public and 
Private schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in early life to such 
Hadies ; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
He ound particularly suited. The principles of the various 
lences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
c ideas as ble; the demonstrations of propositions 
| heard pe for the mind, ong om for the memory ; and the 
s of each Science are reduced no si 
but to their shortest form. a 


_ 1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
ina few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and suflicient for a right understanding of every Art and 


Science in its leading Truths and general Princi ; 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. as 6d. _— nee 


RY Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
— the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarise, illus- 
OL; »and rendered practically useful to the various purposes 

ife, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
; &. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
i Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 


epilication of Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d 


























“For students who only seek this limited knowl 
. edge of thes 
Pe LO oan perhaps no freatioes which can cee with 
be 7 age than Darley’s Popular G t Sad 
we of Useful Knowledge, Article a Nelede eee 
aylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publish iversi 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. oe Cee 





PUNCH’S CARTOONS. 


The Exhibition of these exquisite Designs will be commenced in the Number for Saturday next, July 15.—Price 3d. 
The Fourth Volume of ‘ PUNCH,’ containing nearly 1,000 Illustrations, is now ready, price 8s. bound in cloth. 
Voivmes I, IL, and IIL, are always kept on sale. 


Office, 194, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE. 


WINDSOR CASTLE—ILLUSTRATED. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MR. AINSWORTIV’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE of ‘ WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 
CONTAINING 120 PLATES AND Woop ENGRAVINGS BY GeorGe CrUuIKSHANK, and other eminent Artists, complete in One 
handsome Volume 8vo., uniform with * The Tower of London,’ by the same Author, price l4s. elegantly bound, Is NOW 
READY, and may be had of all Booksellers. . 








‘*One of the best of the author’s productions. The illustrations by George Cruikshank are of almost unprécedented 
force and spirit.”—Literary Gazette. 


Henry Cotzsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








13, Great Marlborough-street, July 8. 


VoL. VI. OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
“LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND—QUEEN ELIZABETH,’ 


IS NOW READY. 





Also, complete in 2 vols., uniform with ‘ THE QUEENS,’ price 21s. bound, the Seconp Epition, with numerous 
Important Additions, of 


LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








In a few days, in a handsome volume imperial 8vo. 
Illustrated by a large Map of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, Lithographed Views and Plans, and Engravings on Wood, 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS OF SAVOY, 
AND OTHER PARTS OF THE PENNINE CHAIN, 


‘With Observations on the Phenomena of Glaciers. 


By JAMES D. FORBES, F.RS., Sec. R.S.E. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, and Prof. of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 


CONTENTS: 

Cuaprer I. The Alps and Alpine Travellers.—II. Some Account of Glaciers generally.—IIl. On the Geological Agency 
of Glaciers.—IV. and V. Description of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni.—VL. Account of a Survey of the Mer de Glace and 
its Environs.—VIL Account of Experiments on the Motion of the Ice of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni.—VIII. On the 
Structure of the Ice of Glaciers, and of the Mer de Glace in particular.—IX. The Tour of Mont Blanc—Chamouni to 
Courmayeur.—X. The Glaciers of Miage and La Brenva.—XI. Environs of Courmayeur—Geology.—XII. The Passage of 
the Col du Géant.—XIII. From Courmayeur to Chamouni by the Col Ferret and Col de Balme.—XIV. Journey from Cha- 
mouni to Val Pelline by the Val de Bagnes and Col de Fenetres.—XV. From Val Pelline to Evolena by the Col de Collon.— 
XVI. From Evolena in the Valley of Erin to Zermatt in the Valley of St. Nicolas, by the Glaciers of Ferpecle and Zermatt. 
—XVII. The Environs of Zermatt.—X VIL From Zermatt to Gressonay by the Col of Mont Cervin.—XIX. Gressonay— 
Monte Rosa.—XX. Tour of Monte Rosa concluded—From Gressonay to Visp by Macugnaga and Monte Moro.—XXI. An 
Attempt to Explain the leading Phenomena of Glaciers. 


Apam & Caarves Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 





In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


COOLEY’S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID: 


With EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, 
Axnp SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS FOR EXERCISE. 
ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, OR FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


,** This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, 
the author has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks on Geometrical Analysis in the Appen- 
dix are of great value; and the Supplementary Propositions will.be found useful both to pupils and teachers.”—Atheneum. 


Uniform with the ‘ ELEMENTs,’ price 3s. 6d. 


COOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED: 


Or, a SUPPLEMENT to EUCLID. 
Brine a KEY vo true EXERCISES arrennep to tue ‘ELEMENTS,’ 
For the Use of Teachers and Private Students. 
Upwards of 120 Propositions, deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by new 
Diagrams. 


‘*The Propositions form a Supplement to Euclid, and will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics."—New Monthly Magazine. 


In fep. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
COOLEY’S FIGURES OF EUCLID. 
Berne tHE DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE ‘ ELEMENTS,’ 
With the Enunciations, 
PRINTED SEPARATELY FOR THE USE OF SCHOLARS IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 
WuitTaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. Orders received by all Booksellers, 
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FELIX SUMMERLY'S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 





‘Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It isthe breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stitled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they will ‘take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.’ 

FuLier’s HoLy AND PROFANE STATE. 

** All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.”’ 

Oxp ExGuisn PRovers. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
In an Ornamental Cover of the 16th Century, 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WITH FIFTY REMINISCENCES OF 
THE MOST CELEBRATED PIC- 
TURES, DRAWN EXPRESSLY 
FROM THE ORIGINALS, BY 
MESSRS. JOHN JAMES 
AND WILLIAM 
LINNELL. 


(Open deiiy. from Ten to Four, except Friday ond |, -—aa ) 
er Editions, price 6d., 3d., and Id. 


‘Catalogue des Tableaux qui se vdieo dans la 


GALERIE NATIONALE, suivi par la Chronologie des Pein- 
tres.’ Prix 6d, 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS.) 


Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings. Gardens and Grounds of Hampton C “ye with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood. engraved by I vadies; and 
Plans of the Palace and anaes from Official Surveys. The 
Illuminated Cover is taken froma design for a book-cover pro- 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal W ‘olsey. Second edition, 

price 5s. in cloth, and Holbein’s cover in gold, with Maps and 
lans ; and 2s. 6d. not gilt, and with plan only. 

“Decidedly the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties 
of, Hampton Court of any extant.""— Spectator. 

“A charming specimen of a Hand-book, literally crammed 
with informatiocn,’’—A‘las. 


FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 
Being a Guipe to all the Frcronss a the 

NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH GAL 
SOANE MUSEUM, the SOCIETY of ARTS, and the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Price 1s. 6d. 

= en Catalogues are more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent oflicial ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they cost together much 
less than several of the latter cost separate.""— Atheneum. 
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REVIEWS 


Tracts relating to Treland. Printed for the Irish 

Archeological Society. 4to, Dublin. 

Tur most important tract, in this collection, is 
the Statute or rather Statutes of Kilkenny, edited 
by Mr. Hardiman, the historian of Galway, and 
editor of the Jacobite relics of Ireland. It is the 
most valuable record which the Irish Archzolo- 
gical Society has yet issued; for it is, in fact, 
the foundation of the whole system of Anglo- 
Irish policy. A brief outline of the circum- 
stances under which the parliament of Kilkenny 
was assembled, will be a proper introduction to 
an examination of some of the provisions of this 
celebrated statute, or rather Code. 

The cruelty with which Edward I. treated the 
Scotch and the Welsh was extended to the native 
Jrish; their chieftains took up arms, and ha- 
rassed the English colonists by desultory wars, 
without having sufficient energy or wisdom to 
devise any plan of general revolt. The younger 
Bruce, soon after the establishment of his brother 
Roberton the throne of Scotland, came to Ireland, 
in the hope of gaining a kingdom for himself by 
the aid of the discontented chieftains; but he 
and his allies, by a series of political and military 
blunders, lost the fruits of their first successes, 
and Bruce’s attempt was frustrated at the me- 
morable battle of Dundalk. The Irish, though 
vanquished, were not intimidated; in fact, they 
hadnot before learned the secret of theirstrength; 
and the result of the discovery was several suc- 
cessful attacks on the English of the Pale,— 
that is, a district of about four counties round 
Dublin, which alone was governed by English 
law,—and on the colonists in the more distant 
parts of the kingdom. 

The Anglo-Norman barons, or as they were 
subsequently called “The Lords of the Pale,” 
whether their lands were within its limits or 
not, apprehensive of the eventual loss of their 
possessions, began to conciliate the Irish by inter- 
marriages and other alliances, by the adoption 
of Irish usages and laws, and by exhibiting hos- 
tility to the local government in Dublin. About 
the middle of the fourteenth century, every ruler 
of whatever race beyond the precincts of the 
Pale had virtually withdrawn his allegiance from 
the crown of England. At this crisis, the re- 
presentative of the De Burgho family, one of 
the most potent of those descended from the 
original invaders, was William Burke, Earl of 
Ulster and Lord of Connaught. He was mur- 
dered by his English attendants in Ulster, leaving 
an only daughter to inherit his vast estates. 
This lady married Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
second son of Edward III., but brought him no 
other dowry than her charms, for the next male 
heirs of the deceased Earl seized upon his ex- 
tensive territories in Connaught, and divided 
or gavelled them amongst themselves, according 
to the principles of Irish law. They adopted the 
laws, language, and manners of the Irish, set 
the English government at defiance, and trans- 
mitted the estates to their posterity. 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, came twice to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, in the vain hope of 
recovering his lady’s rich inheritance, but his 
efforts proving fruitless, he, in 1367, convened 
a parliament at Kilkenny, where several laws 
for restraining the degeneracy of the English 
settlers were passed, which, as they formed to- 
gether a system of government, are commonly 
called the Statute of Kilkenny. We shall now 
Proceed to examine some of the provisions of 
this celebrated Code, which has been not un- 
justly described as a declaration of perpetual 
War against the native Irish and all the English 
tettlers who identified themselves with the Irish; 


we shall also avail ourselves of Mr. Hardiman’s 
notes, to show that the baneful results of this im- 
politic measure continued to be felt long after 
the statute itself had fallen into desuetude. 

The preamble sets forth that the English set- 
tlers at the Conquest and for a long time after 
conformed to English laws and usages, “in which 
time, God and Holy Church, and their franchises 
according to their condition, were maintained,” 
but that now- many English of the said land, 
forsaking the English language, manners, mode 
of riding, laws and usages, live and govern 
themselves according to the manners, fashion, 
and language of the Irish enemies, and also have 
made divers marriages and alliances between 
themselves and the Irish enemies aforesaid,”’ 
whereby all due order and allegiance had been 
subverted. 

In order to explain the introduction of “ God 
and Holy Church” into this preamble, it is ne- 
cessary to bear in mind, that the claim of the 
English monarchs to reign over Ireland rested 
on a grant made by Pope Adrian to Henry IL., 
and we find this set forth as their only title in a 
statute of Edward IV., a.p. 1467, now first pub- 
lished, from the original roll, by Mr. Hardiman: 

“ As our holy Father Adrian, Pope of Rome, was 
possessed of all thé seigniory of Ireland in his de- 
mesne, as of fee, in right of his Church of Rome, 
and to the intent that vices should be subdued, and 
virtue encouraged, he aliened the same land to the 
king of England, for a certain rent to be received in 
England, to hold to the king of England and his 
heirs for ever: by which grant said subjects of Ire- 
land owe their obedience to the king of England, as 
to their sovereign Lord, as by said bull appears. It 
is, therefore, ordained, that all archbishops and 
bishops of Ireland shall upon the monition of forty 
days, proceed to the excommunication of all disobe- 
dient subjects, and if such archbishop or bishop be 
negligent or remiss in doing their duties in the pre- 
misses, they shall forfeit one hundred pounds.” 

The religious excuse for the ensuing enact- 
ments is again repeated in the preamble, it 
being declared that the statute was designed 
“to the honour of God and of His glorious 
Mother and of holy Church;” and the very first 
clause enjoins that the civil power shall give due 
effect to sentences of excommunication pro- 
nounced by the ecclesiastical authorities. Indeed, 
in all the statutes under the Plantagenets, we 
find provision made for the maintenance of the 
authority of the Romish Church in Ireland, be- 
cause it was from the Church that the State 
derived its authority, and by the aid of its clergy 
alone could the government, as then constituted, 
hope to reconcile the Irish to English rule. 

The second enactment is the most celebrated, 
but it has hitherto been very inaccurately quoted 
by historians :— 

* Also, it is ordained and established, that no 
alliance by marriage, gossipred, fostering of children, 
concubinage or by amour, nor in any other manner, 
be henceforth made between the English and Irish 
of one part, or of the other part; and that no Eng- 
lishman, nor other person, being at peace, do give or 
sell to any Irishman, in time of peace or war, horses 
or armour, nor any manner of victuals in time of 
war; and if any shall do to the contrary, and thereof 
be attainted, he shall have judgment of life and 
member, as a traitor to our lord the king.” 


Gossipred was one of the strongest ties of | 


friendship between Irish families, and it con- 
tinues to be influential at the present day. In- 
stances are not rare of godfathers and godmothers 
receiving as much of affection and obedience as 
parents, and on the other hand sponsors rarely 
neglect their obligation of watching over the 
child for whom they have answered at baptism. 
Fostering was a still more sacred tie; instances 
have been known where the nurse and her hus- 
band preferred the interest of the foster-child to 





the lives of their own offspring, and still more 








frequently have the children of the nurse devoted 
themselves to the service of their foster brother, 
not hesitating at the commission of crime for his 
interest or gratification. Those who are ac 
quainted with the criminal records of Ireland, 
will remember that more than one lamentable 
instance of such devotedness has been exhibited 
in the present century ; that the sons of nurses 
have not stopped short of savage murder, to fulfil 
what they deemed the sacred obligations of fos- 
terage ; hence it was that customs, so apparently 
innocent, were proscribed by the statute. 

The prohibition to supply the Irish, whether 
in peace or war, with horses, armour or provi- 
sions, was frequently repeated. In fact, it was 
to the superiority of the Anglo-Norman battle 
array lin armour that the defeats of the 
Irish in the field were ascribed by all parties. 
These precautions were effectual, for when The 
O'Neill visited Queen Elizabeth, his soldiers 
wore the saffron-coloured linen vests of their 
country, to the great surprise of the mail-clad 
warriors of England. 

The third enactment of the Statute relates to 
the use of the English language, to which the 
Plantagenets and Tudors justly attributed great 
importance. Indeed, at the time of the Reform- 
ation, it was enacted, that every beneticed clergy- 
man should keep, or cause to be kept, a school 
for teaching the English tongue. This enact- 
ment was evaded, and difference of language 
was unfortunately allowed toremain a permanent 
distinction of race. 

English apparel was enjoined as well as Eng- 
lish language, and so important did this enact- 
ment appear, that we find it repeated in 1447, 
under the Lord Lieutenancy of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

“As there is no diversity of habit between the 
English marchers and Irish enemies, by colour of 
which the Irish enemies come into the English coun- 
ties as English marchers, and robb and pillage on the 
high way, and destroy the common people by lodg- 
ing on them by nights, and slay the husbandmen, and 
take their goods to the Irish: it is enacted, that he 
that will be taken for an Englishman shall not use a 
beard upon his upper lip alone, and that the said lip 
shall be once shaved, at least in every two weeks, the 
offender to be treated as an Irish enemy.—Original 
Roll. This act was not repealed until A.D. 1635.” 

It is amusing to find the English of the Pale 
commanded to use saddles under pain of for- 
feiting their horses, and payment of a fine at 
the king’s discretion. The Irish did not use 
saddles, and the English settlers seem to have 
taken a strange fancy to the fashion of riding 
bare-backed. So late as the reign of Henry 
VIII., a.p. 1534, it was enjoined “that every 
gentylman of the Inglyshrie, which may dis- 
pend 20/. by the year, shall ryde in a saddell 
and weare Inglyshe apparell.”” This was deemed 
of more importance than English common law; 
for the abolition of the Brehon law is far less 
emphatically expressed than the injunction to 
use saddles. 

Passing over enactments against the use of 
nicknames, against the sport of hurling, against 
conspiracy and perjury, with other crimes, which 
give a horrible picture of the state of society, 
we find a law against landholders defrauding 
the clergy of their tithes, and another against 
the protectors and abettors of excommunicated 
persons. These are so far remarkable, as they 
explain the fact that under the Plantagenets 
sentence of excommunication was nearly always 
pronounced on those who revolted against the 
government. Church and State were in close 
alliance, and their interests were deemed iden- 
tical. In fact, the Church was: rendered too 
strong by the Plantagencts to be easily over- 
thrown by the Tudors. 

The enactments against private wars with the 
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Irish would require volumes to illustrate them 
fully; we turn, therefore, to that which prohi- 
bits Englishmen from permitting the Insh to 

asture cattle on their lands. ‘This is, we be- 
eve, the first instance of English hostility to 
Irish bulls; but we find, from the ‘ Depositions 
of Protestants relating to the conduct of the 
rebels in 1641,’ that the Irish retorted after their 
own fashion. 

“Thomas Johnson, vicar of Turloghe and Kelly- 
comon, county Mayo, saith that the rebells in the 
baronies of Costelloe and Gallen, in meere hatred 
and derision of the English and their very cattle, and 
contempt and derision of the English lawes, did ordi- 
narily and commonly prefer bills of indictment, and 
bring the English breed of cattle to be tried upon 
juries; and having, in their fashion, arraigned those 
cattle, then their scornful judge, then siiiing amongst 
them, would say, ‘ they look as if they could speake 
Englishe, give them the book and see if they can 
read,’ pronouncing the words ‘legit an non,’ to the 
jury; and then, because they stood mute and could 
not read, he would and did pronounce judgment and 
sentence of death against them, and they were com- 
mitted and put to slaughtering.—Jurat. 14th Jan. 
1543.—Co. Mayo. Andrew Adaire, late of Moy- 
gownagh, county Mayo, Esq., saith, that the name of 
the English was so hateful to the Irish, that they 
would not only kill all they met with (if not strangely 
prevented), but would kill all the English breed of 
cattle, sometyme jeeringly saying, they would speak 
English, and therefore they would kill them.—Jurat. 
9th Jan. 1642.” 

Incidentally we may be permitted to join in 
Mr. Hardiman’s wish that this very curious col- 
lection of Depositions should be published; we 
can testify that they contain matters fully as 
curious as the indictment of the cattle, and that 
the portions of them which have been already 
published, were unfairly selected and garbled 
to suit party purposes. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth sections ex- 
clude the native Irish from all ecclesiastical 
benefices and from all religious houses within 
the Pale. This does not appear to have pre- 
vented some whimsical clauses finding their way 
into marriage contracts, of which the following 
may serve as a specimen worthy of a place in 
the next edition of Edgeworth’s Irish Bulls. 

* Know ye all that shall read or hear this writing, 
TI Hu. Mae Melaghlin Modarra Mac Teige Hanile 
(Hanly), of Aghomannan, am taking Onora nyn* 
Connall of Moybannan as and in the sort of my 
married wife, by the will of the Church, upon special 
terms, viz.: the first condition and tenure of it is, to 
marry the woman presently ; and this is the number 
and some of goods and cattels that the said Onora 
doth give to me the said Hugh, viz., six incalfe cowes, 
and four cowes that hath milke, and three bulling 
cowes at the next somer, and one of them a bull, and 
five small cowes, called Biroghs, at the next May, and 
one of them a bull, and the other a great bull, and this 
is in all twenty, lacking one.” 

In the fifteenth section we have a curious 
enumeration of the dangerous Irish characters 
who were to be strictly excluded from the Pale 
—viz. ‘pipers, story-tellers, rimers, mowers, 
and other Irish agents.” The Irish bards, or 
rhymers, must have been very dangerous cha- 
racters, for they are proscribed in several acts of 
parliament, which indeed is not wonderful, if, 
as Reginald Scott informs us, “ Irishmen could 
rime either man or beast to death.”’ 

On this subject there is extant a singular poem, 
addressed, in the sixteenth century, to the O’Briens 
of Thomond, by the Irish bard of that territory, 
Teige Mac Daire, in which he states that he has a 
deadly weapon—a poisonous satire—to cast, which 
would cause shortness of life, and against which 
neither the solitudes of valleys, the density of woods, 
nor the strength of castles, would protect his enemies. 
He then adduces examples from Irish history, of the 
destruction caused by the satires of ancient bards, 
among which he enumerates the satire composed by 
Crithmbheal the satirist, for Breas Mac Ealathan; 


* Daughter. 








the one composed by Neidhe for Caicher, king of 
Connaught, which at first, by supernatural means, 
disfigured his face, and finally caused his death ; and 
the one composed by Dallan Forguill, which wounded 
and withered King Aodh Mac Ainmire. The bard 
then warns O’Brien not to force him to fling this 
ominous weapon at him—a weapon, which from its 
miraculous nature, would extinguish all his good 
deeds, raise a disgraceful blush in his cheek, check 
his prosperity, and shorten his life.” 

Passing on to the eighteenth section, we find 
an enactment for giving employment to the 
Idlemen of Ireland, a very numerous class in 
all ages of its history. Idlemen were the poorer 
branches of the ascendancy, who regarded all 
industrial pursuits as derogatory, and lived as 
‘hangers on” or “ dependants” with the head 
of their family. They were generally treated 
with lenity by the government; but in 1461 we 
find the Parliament of Edward IV. making 
them the subject of the following severe enact- 
ment :— 

“¢That every lord and gentleman shall vouch and 
answer for such Idlemen as they take into their service, 
either within doors or without, and that every such 
lord or gentleman shall come to the guardian of the 
peace of every barony, or by their letter of seals 
shall certify an account of all their Idlemen, for whom 
they will vouch and answer; and if they or any of 
them shall not do so, then if any Jdlemen, either on 
horse or foot, shall come into any barony, that it 
shall be lawful for any of the King’s liege people to 
seize and apprehend them and their horses, to remain 
at the will of the King; and if any lord or gentleman 
shall maintain such man so taken and arrested, unless 
he be entered on record, with the guardians of the 
peace in every barony, that then said lord, or who- 
ever he be who maintains and supports him, shall 
suffer the penalty of 10/., one half to the king, and 
the other to him who will sue for the same.’—Ori- 
ginal Roll. Another unpublished Act of the same 
reign, A.D. 1472 (12 Edw. LV. c. 19), recites, that 
* Laurence Taaf knight, John O’Mulmyghell idleman, 
servant to the said Laurence, and others came, with 
divers English rebels and Irish enemies, to Lowans- 
town and Kellystown, in the ninth year of the King, 
and robbed and spoiled the tenants of James Flem- 
ing, Esq., Baron of Slane, of 140 cows, value 4s. 
each; 11 bullocks, price 5s. each; 7 score sheep, 
price 10d. each ; and 60 hogs, price 20d. each.’ ” 

So perilous were these Idlemen, that in 1324 
the king entered into a compact with his power- 
ful nobles that ‘‘ they would take and cause to 
be taken the felons, robbers, and thieves of their 
family and surname,” and cause them to be 
brought to justice. They are treated leniently 
in the Statute of Kilkenny, probably because 
they were the most likely to supply recruits to 
the militia, which forms the subject of several 
succeeding enactments. 

We have quoted sufficient of this famous sta- 
tute to show that, as Plowden observes, there was 
scarcely “an extreme of antipathy and hatred 
and revenge to which this code of aggravation 
was not calculated to provoke both nations.” Yet 
we find it made the theme of extravagant eulogy 
by Sir John Davies (Attorney General to King 
James I.), who attributes all the evils of Ireland 
to the neglect of enforcing its most penal pro- 
visions. He tells us that it was confirmed in 
every parliament held from the time of its enact- 
ment for the greater part of a century, and it 
was solemnly renewed in Sir Edward Poyning’s 
celebrated parliament (10 Henry VII., 1494), 
except so far as related to speaking the Irish 
language and riding in saddles. To point out 
its impolicy would be an unnecessary task; 
even Dr. Leland expresses regret that such a 
course of policy was adopted at the crisis. He 
justly says, ‘The reign of a renowned monarch 
in England and the presence of his son in Ire- 
land, the husband of a lady of Irish birth, and 
of an illustrious family, an heiress of vast pos- 
sessions, were circumstances highly favourable 
to a generous conciliating scheme, whose appa- 





rent equity might warrant the addition of mij. 
tary vigour against the most desperate and 
abandoned.” Unfortunately, the Parliament of 
Kilkenny were exceedingly liberal of force but 
utterly rejected conciliation, and an opportuni 

was lost which has never since been recoveead 
It deserves to be observed, that those Lords of 
the Pale who sacrificed the welfare and trap. 
quillity of Ireland to the maintenance of the 
=_ of ascendancy and exclusiveness, were 
the ancestors of those Catholic lords and gen 

who became, in a subsequent age, the victims of 
a similar spirit, slightly disguised by alteration 
of name. ac fonte derivata clades: the ex. 
ample is not without its use, and its moral may 
be read without difficulty. 





The Attaché ; or Sam Slick in England. By 
the Author of ‘The Clockmaker.’ 2 yols, 
Bentley. 


“We stop the press,” as the daily papers used 
to say, to announce the arrival of our old friend 
Sam Slick. Whether he came by Liner, or 
Steamer, or Ariel, he sayeth not—nor does it 
signify—come how he may or when he will, he 
is sure to be welcome. But as Mr. Slick has 
now an official character to uphold, and could 
not rush into St. James’s or Downing Street as 
unceremoniously as he was accustomed to walk 
into our office, he thought it best, after address- 
ing a formal letter to her Majesty, or Sir Robert, 
or Mr. Bentley, we know not which, to spend 
a few days with a friend’s friend in Gloucester- 
Shire, to allow time for courtly ceremonials. 
The public, therefore, must wait another week 
before they can be formally introduced to him; 
but to gratify his many friends, we shall take 
leave to publish some extracts from his “pen- 
cilling”’ on what he calls 
A Juicy Day in the Country. 

“* A wet day is considerable tiresome, any where 
or any way you can fix it; but it’s wus at an English 
country house than any where else, cause you are 
among strangers, formal, cold, gallus polite, and as 
thick in the head-piece as a puncheon. You hante 
nothin’ to do yourself and they never have nothin’ to 
do; they don’t know nothin’ about America, and 
don’t want to. Your talk don’t interest them, and 
they can’t talk to interest nobody but themselves; 
all you've got to do, is to pull your watch and see how 
time goes; how much of the day is left, and then go 
to the winder and see how the sky looks, and whether 
there is any chance of holdin’ up or no. Well, that 
time I went to bed a little earlier than common, for 
I felt considerable sleepy, and considerable strange 
too; so as soon as I cleverly could, I off and 
turned in.’” 


Sam is, at all times, an early riser, but he was 
awakened earlier than usual by “ hundreds and 
hundreds of them nasty, dirty, filthy, ugly, 
black devils of rooks located in the trees at the 
back eend of the house’’:— 

“* Well, when a man’s in a feeze, there’s no more 
sleep that hitch ; so I dresses and sits up ; but what 
was I todo? It was jist half past four, and as it was 
a rainin’ like every thing, I know’d breakfast wouldn't 
be ready till eleven o’clock, for nobody wouldn't get 
up if.they could help it—they wouldn't be such fools; 
so there was jail for six hours and a half. Well, 1 
walked up and down the room, as easy as I could, 
not to waken folks; but three steps and a round turn 
makes you kinder dizzy, so I sits down again to chaw 
the cud of vexation. ‘ Aint this a handsum’ fix ?’ sais 
I, ‘but it sarves you right, what busniss had you 
here at all? you always was a fool, and always will 
be to the eend of the chapter.”—* What in natur are 
you a scoldin’ for?’ sais I; ‘that won't mend the 
matter; how’s time? They must soon be a stirrin’ now, 
I guess.’ Well, as I am a livin’ sinner, it was only 
five o’clock ; ‘oh dear,’ sais I, ‘ time is like woman 
and pigs, the more you want it to go, the more it won't. 
What on airth shall I do?—guess I'll strap my 
rasor.’ Well, I strapped and strapped away, until 
it would cut a single hair pulled strait up on eend out 
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@ your head, without bendin’ it—take it off slick. 


‘Now,’ sais I, ‘I'll mend my trowsers I tore, a goin’ 
to see the ruin on the road yesterday ; so I takes out 
Sister Sall’s little needle-case, and sows away till I 

t them to look considerable jam again ; ‘and then,’ 
sais I, ‘ here’s a gallus button off, I'll jist fix that,’ 
and when that was done, there wasa hole to my yarn 
sock, so I turned too and darned that. ‘ Now,’ sais 
I, ‘how goes it? I’m considerable sharp set. It must 
be gettin’ tolerable late now.’ It wanted a quarter 
to six. ‘My ! sakes,” sais I, ‘five hours and a quarter 
yet afore feedin’ time ; well if that don’t pass. What 
shall I do next?’ ‘I'll tell you what to do,’ sais I, 
‘smoke, that will take the edge of your appetite off, 
and if they don’t like it they may lump it; what busi- 
ness have they to keep them horrid screetchin’infarnal, 
sleepless rooks to disturb people that way?” Well, 
I takes a lucifer, and lights a cigar, and I puts my 
head up the chimbly to let the smoke off, and it felt 

I promise you. I don’t know as I ever enjoyed 
one half so much afore. It had a rael first chop 
flavour had that cigar. ‘ When that was done,’ sais I, 
‘What do you say to another ?’ * Well, I don’t know,’ 
sais I, ‘I should like it, that’s a fact; but holdin’ 
of my head crooked up the chimbly that way, has 
a’ most broke my neck; I’ve got the cramp in it like.” 
So I sot, and shook my head first a one side and then 
the other, and then turned it on its hinges as far as it 
would go, till it felt about right, and then I lights an- 
other, and puts my head in the flue again. Well, 
smokin’ makes a feller feel kinder good-natured, and 
I began to think it warn’t quite so bad arter all, when 
whop went my cigar right out of my mouth into my 
bosom, atween the shirt and the skin, and burnt me 
like a gally nipper. Both my eyes was fill’d at the 
same time, and I got a crack on the pate from some 
critter or another that clawed and scratched my head 
like any thing, and then seemed to empty a bushel 
of sut on me, and I looked like a chimbly sweep, and 
felt like old Scratch himself. My smoke had brought 
down a chimbly swaller, or a martin, or some such 
varmint, for it up and off agin’ afore I could catch it 
to wring its infarnal neck off, that’s a fact.’” 

“Well, here was somethin’ to do, and no mistake: 
here was to clean and groom up agin’ till all was in 
its right shape; and a pretty job it was, I tell you. 
I thought I should never get the sut out of my hair, 
and then never get it out of my brush again, and my 
eyes smarted so, they did nothing but water, and 
wink, and make faces. But I did; I worked on and 
worked on, till all was sot right once more. ‘ Now,’ 
sais I, ‘how’s time ?” ‘ half-past seven,’ sais I, ‘ and 
three hours and a half more yet to breakfast. Well,’ 
sais I, ‘I can’t stand this—and what’s more I won't : 
I begin to get my Ebenezer up, and feel wolfish. I'll 
ring up the handsum chamber-maid, and just fall to, 
and chaw her right up—I’m savagerous.’ ‘ That's 
cowardly,’ sais I, ‘call the footman, pick a quarrel 
with him and kick him down stairs, speak but one 
word to him, and let that be strong enough to skin 
the coon arter it has killed him, the noise will wake 
up folks J know, and then we shall have sumthin’ to 
eat.’ Iwas ready to bile right over, when as luck 
would have it, the rain stopt all of a sudden, the sun 
broke out 0’ prison, and I thought I never seed any- 
thing look so green and so beautiful as the country 
did. ‘Come,’ sais I, ‘now for a walk down the 
avenue, and a comfortable smoke, and if the man at 
the gate is up and stirrin’, I will just pop in and break- 
fast with him and his wife. There is some natur 
there, but here it’s all cussed rooks and chimbly 
swallers, and heavy men and fat women, and lazy 
helps, and Sunday every day in the week.’ So I 
fills my cigar-case and outs into the passage. But 
here was afix! One of the doors opened into the 
great staircase, and which was it? ‘Ay,’ sais I, 

which is it,do youknow? ‘Upon my soul, I don’t 
know,’ sais I; ‘but try, it’s no use to be caged up 
here like a painter, and out I will, that’sa fact.’ So 
I stops and studies, ‘that’s it,’ sais I, and I opens a 
door: it was a bedroom—it was the likely chamber- 
maid's. * Softly, Sir,’ sais she, a puttin’ of her finger 
on her lip, ‘don’t make no noise: Missus will hear 
you.’ * Yes, sais I, * I won’t make no noise; and I 
outs and shuts the door too arter me gently. * What 
next? sais I; ‘why you fool, you,’ sais I, ‘why didn’t 
you ax the sarvant maid, which door it was?” * Why 

Was 80 conflastrigated,’ sais I, ‘I didn’t think of it. 
Try that door,’ well I opened another, it belonged to 





one o’ the horrid handsum stranger galls that dined 
at table yesterday. When she seed me, she gave a 
scream, popt her head onder the clothes, like a terra- 
pin, and vanished—well I vanished too. ‘Ain't this 
too bad ?’ sais I; ‘I wish I could open a man’s 
door, I’d lick him out of spite; I hope I may be shot 
if I don’t, and I doubled up my fist, for I didn't like 
it a spec, and opened another door—it was the house- 
keeper’s. ‘Come,’ sais I, ‘I won't be balked no 
more.’ She sot up and fixed her cap. A woman 
never forgets the becomins. ‘ Anything I can do for 
you, Sir?’ sais she, and she raelly did look pretty; 
all good natur’d people, it appears to me, do look so. 
‘Will you be so good as to tell me, which door leads 
to the staircase, Marm ?’ sais I. ‘Oh, is that all?’ 
sais she, (I suppose she thort I wanted her to get up 
and get breakfast for me,) ‘it’s the first on the right, 
and she fixed her cap agin’ and laid down, and I took 
the first on the right and off like a blowed out candle. 
There was the staircase. I walked down, took my 
hat, onbolted the outer door, and what a beautiful 
day was there.” 


At length breakfast was ready :— 

* But the English don’t do nothin’ like other folks; 
I don’t know whether it’s affectation, or bein’ wrong 
in the head—a little of both I guess, Now where do 
you suppose the solid part of breakfast is, Squire ? 
Why, it’s on the side-board—I hope I may be shot 
if it ain’*t—well, the tea and coffee are on the table, 
to make it as onconvenient as possible. Says I, 
to the lady of the house, as I got up to help myself, 
for I was hungry enough to make beef ache I know. 
‘ Aunty,’ sais I, ‘you'll excuse me, but why don’t 
you put the eatables on the table, or else put the tea 
on the sideboard ? They’re like man and wife, they 
don’t ought to be separated, them two.’ She looked 
at me, oh what a look of pity it was, as much as to 
say, * Where have you been all your born days, not 
to know better nor that ?? * * So I tried the old man; 
sais I, * Uncle,’ sais I, ‘if you will divorce the eat- 
ables from the drinkables that way, why not let the 
servants come and tend? It’s monstrous onconvenient 
and ridikilous to be ajumpin’ up for everlastinly that 
way ; you can’t sit still one blessed minit.’ ‘We 
think it pleasant,’ said he, ‘sometimes to dispense 
with their attendance.’ ‘ Exactly,’ sais I,‘ then dis- 
pense with sarvants at dinner, for when the wine is 
in, the wit is out,’ (I said that to compliment him, 
for the critter had no wit in at no time,) ‘and they 
hear all the talk. But at breakfast every one is only 
half awake, especially when you rise so airly as you 
do in this country,’ sais I, (but the old critter couldn't 
see a joke, even if he felt it, and he didn’t know I was 
a funnin’). ‘Folks are considerably sharp set at 
breakfast,’ sais I, ‘and not very talkative. That’sthe 
right time to have sarvants to tend on you.’ ‘ What 
an idea!’ said he, and he puckered up his pictur, and 
the way he stared was a caution to an owl. Well, 
we sot and sot till I was tired, so thinks I, ‘ what’s 
next?’ for it’s rainin’ agin as hard as ever.’ SoI 
took a turn in the study to sarch for a book, but there 
was nothin’ there, but a Guide to the Sessions, Burn’s 
Justice, and a book of London club rules, and two or 
three novels. He said he got books from the sarkilatin’ 
library. ‘Lunch is ready.’ ‘ What, eatin’ agin ? 
My goody !’ thinks I, ‘if you are so fond of it, why 
the plague don’t you begin airly? If you'd a had it 
at five o’clock this morning, I'd a done justice to it ; 
now I couldn't touch it if I was to die.’ There it was, 
though. Help yourself, and no thanks, for there is 
no sarvants agin. The rule here is, no talk no sar- 
vants—and when it’s all talk, it’s all sarvants.” 

Sam now resolved “to look arter the two 
pretty gals in the drawing-room,” but found 
that ‘ he warn’t wanted there” :— 

“The moment I came in it was as dumb as a 
quaker’s meetin’. They all hauled up at once, like a 
stagecoach to an inn-door, from a hand-gallop to a 
stock still stand. I seed men warn’t wanted there, it 
warn’t the custom so airly, so I polled out 0’ that creek, 
starn first. They don’t like men in the mornin’, in 
England, do the ladies ; they think ’em in the way. 
* What on airth, shall I do ?” says I, ‘it’s nothin’ but 
rain, rain, rain—here in this awful dismal country. 
Nobody smokes, nobody talks, nobody plays cards, 
nobody fires at a mark, and nobody trades ; only let 
me get thro’ this juicy day, and I am done: let me 
get out of this scrape, and if I am caught agin, I'll 





give you leave to tell me of it, in meetin’. It tante 
pretty, I do suppose to be a jawin’ with the butler, 
but I'll make an excuse for a talk, for talk comes 
kinder nateral to me, like suction to a snipe.’’ 

The butler would not do, so he tried the stable 
helps :— 

“*A smart little hoss that,’ sais I, * you are clean- 
ing of: he looks like a first chop article that.’ *Y 
mae’,’ sais he. ‘ Hullo,’ sais I, ‘what in natur’ is 
this? Is it him that can’t speak English, or me that 
can’t onderstand; for one on us is a fool, that’s sar- 
tain. I'll try him agin.’ So I sais to him, ‘ He 
looks,’ sais I, ‘as if he’d trot a considerable good stick, 
that horse,’ sais I, ‘I guess he isa goer.’ ‘* Y’ mae, 
ye un trotter da,’ sais he. ‘Creation !’ sais I, if this 
don’t beat gineral trainin.’ * * ‘ It’s no use to stand 
talkin’ to this critter. Good-bye,’ sais I. Now what 
do you think he said? Why, you would suppose 
he’d say good-bye, too, wouldn’t you? Well, he 
didn’t, nor nothin’ like it, but he jist ups, and sais, 
*Forwelloaugh,’ he did, upon my soul. I never felt 
so stumpt afore in all my life. Sais I, ‘ Friend, here 
is half a dollar for you; it arn’t often I’m brought to 
a dead stare, and when I am, I am willin’ to pay for 
it.’ ” 

Dinner was now announced—but as Sam 
writes— 

“The rain has damped every body's spirits, and 
squenched ‘em out; even champaign won't raise 
‘em again ; feedin’ is heavy, talk is heavy, time is 
heavy, tea is heavy, and there ain’t no musick ; the 
only thing that’s light is a bed room candle—heavens 
and airth how glad I am this ‘juicy day’ is over!” 





The History of Etruria. Part I. 

Gray. Hatchard & Son. 
“No one has ever lifted my veil,” was the in- 
scription on the statue of the Egyptian Neith; a 
similar covering seems to hide from us the cradle 
of Egyptian, Etruscan, and indeed almost all 
civilized antiquity, and the few glimmerings of 
distant objects discovered through the obscurity 
are so vague and uncertain that they seem as 
likely to mislead as to inform. Through this 
darkness etymology is at once the most com- 
monly chosen, and the most uncertain of guides. 
A science in which proverbially “ vowels count 
for nothing, and consonants for very little,” may 
be accommodated to any theory devised by those 
who fancy that they have made a discovery when 
they have only hazarded a guess. It was not 
therefore without some misgiving that we 
encountered Mrs. Hamilton Gray in the field of 
conjectural history, but we rejoice to say that 
our fears have proved groundless; her theory is 
certainly the most plausible that has yet been 
propounded, on the subject of her researches ; it 
is supported by analogies, few of which are forced ; 
no part of her learning bears the mark of having 
been taken at second-hand; and the ingenuity of 
her deductions is equalled by the modesty with 
which they are propounded. 

Wedo not agree to all Mrs. Gray’s conclusions, 
but to enter into an examination of the points 
which we deem doubtful or unproved would lead 
to long discussions, of little general interest. We 
think it therefore better to give such an outline 
of Mrs. Gray’s theory of ancient Etrurian history 
as may excite those who delight in such re- 
searches to examine her work for themselves, and 
we can assure them that whether the perusal 
terminates in belief or scepticism, it is certain to 
afford pleasure. 

Mrs. Gray believes that a number of differ- 
ent nations in Western Asia, included by the 
Egyptians under the general name of Hyksos, or 
Shepherd kings, acquired a portion of the civil- 
ization to which the people of the Pharaohs had 
attained before the age of certain history. 
Amongst these were the Rasena, or inhabitants 
of Resen, described by Moses as “a great city,” 
though he does not bestow such a name on 
Nineveh or Babylon. The disappearance of 
Resen from history, and the appearance sub- 
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sequently of a powerful people calling them- 
selves Rasena, which was the name the Tuscans 
gave themselves, is certainly a remarkable coin- 
cidence; but the two are separated from each 
other by the distance between Assyria and 
Italy; it is therefore necessary to seek out links 
of connexion. 

The type of the most ancient specimens of 
Etrurian art is obviously similar to the Egyptian, 
and many of their objects of religious veneration 
were the same as those worshipped in the valley 
of the Nile. We have abundant proof that the 
Egyptians were more than once invaded by the 
Assyrians and their allics, and there is a strong 
probability that the Hyksos and the Assyrians 
were cognate races, if not identical. When the 
native Pharaohs expelled the invaders and re- 
covered their hereditary empire, it is probable 
that some portion of the intrusive race may have 
escaped by sea from the vengeance of the 
Egyptians, and established a colony in South- 
western Europe, where they would naturally 
carry out those principles of civilization which 
they had learned during their sojourn in the 
valley of the Nile. We may add a confirmation 
of this theory which has escaped the notice of 
Mrs. Gray; the prophet Isaiah speaks of ‘‘ The 
Chaldeans whose cry (boast or exultation) is in 
their ships.” We have no evidence that the 
Chaldzans of Babylon or Nineveh ever acquired 
maritime celebrity, and even if they had navies, 
their ships must Sone been chiefly in the sea of 
Oman, too remote from Judea to attract the 
notice of the prophet; he may therefore have 
referred to a different branch of the Chaldzan 
nation possessing naval establishments either on 
the Red Sea or the Mediterranean, or perhaps 


on both, for with no other seas were the Jews 
acquainted. 
Herodotus, who has been followed by most 


Greek and Roman writers, asserts that the 
Etrurians were a colony from Lydia: this is in 
the highest degree improbable, if the Lydia in 
Asia Minor be intended; but we learn from the 
prophet Jeremiah that a people named Luddim 
dwelt somewhere in the vicinity of Egypt, for 
they are enumerated among the auxiliary forces 
which Pharaoh Necho led to the battle of Car- 
chemish. There is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that Herodotus confounded the 
southern Luddim with the northern Lydians, 
for our translators of the Bible have fallen pre- 
cisely into the same error; and the tradition 
which at first sight seems inconsistent with Mrs. 
Gray’s theory may thus be regarded as one of its 
strongest confirmations. 

The arguments from etymology and analogy, 
by which this theory is supported, are numerous 
and varied, but for reasons already stated we 
shall not enter on their examination, contenting 
ourselves with bearing testimony to the clearness 
with which they are stated, and the ability with 
which they are arranged. 





Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. 
Concluding Series. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Ir from the daintily decorated arbour, “hard 
by a fountain” in the Elysian Fields, where sit- 
teth Horace Walpole, side by side with Madame 
de Sevigné, waiinaing his gossip about the 
Guelphs and the Stuarts for hers of Le grand 
Monarque, the defunct master of Strawberry 
Hill be still cognizant of mundane affairs, his 
desire for fame must by this time be amply 
gratified; for that he did covet reputation, he 
must now be assured, though while living he 
‘disdained the impeachment.” The sting, too, 
of seeing all his treasures and toys scattered to 
the winds, by the tap of that modern Harlequin, 
the auctioneer, must be soothed by the admira- 
tion and sympathy for the collector which the 





dispersion of his fancies awakened. Horace is 
better —_ now than in his own days. 
Then, indeed, Conway, and Chute, and Mon- 
tagu, and Mann, and (for all his flouting) the 
“dear blind old woman” Du Deffand, might 
be aware of his warmth as well as his wit; 
might know that generosity to those he loved 
could at any time overcome his other passion— 
a love of gimerackery ; they might trust in the 
prophetic foresight of some of his conclusions, 
and appreciate the sterling worth of opinions 
filliped off his pen’s point as carelessly as if 
they had been counsels about masquerade habits 
to the Cokes and Graftons. But the world at 
large did not know him. He passed with the 
many for a heartless man of pleasure—a super- 
ficial trifler in letters—a Sudesbenchedip-nacion. 
Time, who sets other fallacies right, has already 
amended this judgment. Sound heart, clear 
head, brilliant fancy, and substantial knowledge 
are awarded to him, without much dispute : 
and the volumes before us are sure of being 
greeted with respect by thinkers and social phi- 
losophers, where their predecessors were at first 
but welcomed as contributions to the idle man’s 
unprofitable stores of amusement. 

From our symphony, it may be gathered that 
we are in a humour for gossip, rather than for 
philosophy or politics. Alas! the latter presents 
at this moment so many menacing features, that 
we are glad to escape from it, consoling ourselves 
with the fact, that nothing could be more sombre 
than the forebodings of our Nostradamus eighty 
years ago. As for the analysts of opinion, as 
developed in social peculiarities, they would 
rather that we merely gathered data than in- 
terfered with their deduction of results. Hence 
we shall begin, continue, and complete our 
notices of these volumes by drawing thence 
anecdotes, traits, and characters minute and 
clear as the Petitots their writer so doted upon: 
some new—some acceptable as completing 
former revelations. Our first, for instance, 
winds up Walpole’s familiar chronicle of the 
beauty and folly of the most famous of the 
Gunnings :— 

“Poor Lady Coventry concluded her short race 
with the same attention to her looks. She lay con- 
stantly on a couch, with a pocket-glass in her hand ; 
and when that told her how great the change was, she 
took to her bed the last fortnight, had no light in her 
room but the lamp of a tea-kettle, and at last took 
things in through the curtains of her bed, without suf- 
fering them to be undrawn. The mob, who never 
quitted curiosity about her, went, to the number of 
ten thousand, only to see her coffin. * * Poor thing! 
how far from ninety ! she was not eight and twenty ! 
Adieu.” 

Old operas and singers—Elisi and Paganina 
—have their records here, as in former letters ; 
and here, too, of course, we assist in building 
and decking out Strawberry—now, like the 
Gunning, a neglected skeleton—taking a lively 
interest in certain brocadella hangings, to be be- 
— by Sir Horace Mann ; in the Eagle and 
the Vespasian, and other curiosities, of which 
more as they turn up. In the meantime, an 
ever-young antique presents herself, more no- 
ticeable than gem or model, and whom Horace 
loved to placard by sarcastic anecdotes :— 

“ Admiral Forbes told me yesterday, that in one 
of Lady Mary’s jaunts to or from Genoa, she begged 
a passage of Commodore Barnard. A storm threat- 
ening, he prepared her for it, but assured her there 
was no danger. She said she was not afraid, and, going 
into a part of the gallery not much adapted to heroism, 
she wrote these lines on the side: — 

Mistaken seaman, mark my dauntless mind, 

Who, wreck'd on shore, am fearless of the wind. 
On landing, this magnanimous dame desired the 
commander to accept a ring; he wore it as a fine 
emerald, but being over-persuaded to have it unset 
before his face, it proved a bit of glass.” 


Need we add the Montagu to “ Lady Mary’’? 





There is no risk of this courageous; witty, and 
parsimonious epigrammatist being mistaken for 
our author's divinity—Lady Mary Coke, whose 

assion for royalty seems to have worn out her 

est friends, as we find in the volumes before 
us. It was well our letter-writer was not a 
Frenchman ; otherwise, a /ettre de cachet might 
have delivered the Montagu, or the Pomfret 
or the Chudleigh, from the assaults of his wit 
How he revels in his free pen, when jotting 
down such an anecdote from Paris as the fol. 
lowing !— 

“ Monsieur de Souvré, a man of wit, was at Ma. 
dame Pompadour’s, who is learning German, Ho 
said, ‘Il me semble que depuis que Madame ], 
Marquise apprenne l’Allemande, elle écorche |e 
Frangois.’ As the campany laughed violently at 
this, the King came in, and would know what di. 
verted them so much. They were forced to tell him, 
He was very angry, and said, ‘ Monsieur de Souyré, 
est-il longtems que vous n’avez pas été a vos terres” 
* Oui, Sire,’ replied he; ‘mais je compte d’y partir 
ce soir.” The frank hardiesse of the answer sayed 
him.” 

We are now at the wedding of George the 
Third; but though equally minute, Horace tells 
nothing here which he did not also write in 
some phrases word for word to George Mon- 
tagu. The same remark applies to his descrip- 
tion of the Coronation ; except, perhaps the 
following note on the rise in the costliness of 
such pageants :— 

* On this occasion one saw to how high-water-mark 
extravagance is risen in England. At the coronation 
of George II. my mother gave forty guineas for a 
dining-room, scaffold, and bed-chamber. An exactly 
parallel apartment, only with rather a worse view, 
was this time set at three hundred and fifty guineas 
—a tolerable rise in thirty-three years! The plat- 
form from St. Margaret’s roundhouse to the church- 
door, which formerly let for forty pounds, went this 
time for two thousand four hundred pounds. Still 
more was given for the inside of the Abbey. The 
prebends would like a coronation every year. The 
King paid nine thousand pounds for the hire of 
jewels; indeed, last time it cost my father fourteen 
hundred to bejewel my Lady Orford. A single shop 
now sold six hundred pounds’ sterling worth of nails, 
but nails are risen ; so is everything, and everything 
adulterated. If we conquer Spain, as we have done 
France, I expect to be poisoned.” 

A scrap from a subsequent letter may be 
tacked on here :— 

“ You would be frightened at the dearness of every- 
thing ; I build out of economy, for unless I do now, 
in two years I shall not beable to afford it. I expect 
that a pint of milk will not be sold under a diamond, 
and then nobody can keep a cow but my Lord Clive.” 

The account of Lady Mary, neat as imported, 
in her horseman’s riding coat of dark green 
brocade, and her sprigged dimity petticoat, has 
also been given verbatim elsewhere. We do 
not remember having before met her at Bedford 
House, or when the fit of prudence was upon 
her :— 

“ Lady Mary Wortley, too, was there, dressed in 
yellow velvet and sables, with a decent-laced head 
and a black hood, almost like a veil, over her face. 
She is much more discreet than I expected, and 
meddles with nothing—but she is wofully tedious in 
her narrations.” : 

The following are nothings, but sparkle so in 
the telling as not to be passed over. (Quere, did 
not George Selwyn supply the melted butter to 
the illustration of Anglomania ?)— 

“There is come forth a new state coach, which has 
cost 8,000/. It is a beautiful object, though crowded 
with improprieties. Its support are Tritons, not very 
well adapted to land-carriage ; and formed of palm- 
trees, which areas little aquatic as Tritons are terres 
trial. The crowd to see it, on the opening of the par- 
liament, was greater than at the coronation, and much 
more mischief done. * * George Selwyn, of whom 
you have heard so much, but don’t know, is return 
from Paris, whither he went with the Duchess of 
Bedford. He says our passion for everything F. rench 
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cpp published called the Anglomanie. How 
much worse they understand us even than we do them, 
ou will see by this story. The old Marechale de 
Villars gave a vast dinner to the Duchess of Bedford. 
Inthe middle of the dessert, Madame de Villars called 
out, ‘Oh, Lord ! they have forgot! yet I bespoke 
them, and I am sure they are ready ; you English 
Jove hot rolls—bring the rolls,’ There arrived a 
huge dish of hot rolls, and a sauce-boat of melted 
butter! Adieu.” 

We need not point to the letters describing 
the death of Lord Waldegrave, and the terrible 
catastrophe which | happened to Lady Moles- 
worth, by way of vindicating our author’s heart ; 
what follows will as well serve to do it, and is 


newer :— 

“JT have told you of our French: we have got an- 
other curious one, La Condamine, gui se donne pour 
philosophe. He walks about the streets, with his 
trumpet and a map, his spectacles on, and hat under 
hisarm. But to give you some idea of his philosophy, 
he was on the scaffold to see Damien executed. His 
deafness was very inconvenient to his curiosity ; he 

tered the confessor with questions to know what 
Damien said : * Monsieur, il jure horriblement.’? La 
Condamine replied, * Ma foi, il n’a pas tort ;? not ap- 
proving it, but as sensible of what he suffered. Can 
one bear such want of feeling? Oh! but as a phi- 
losopher he studied the nature of man in torments 
—pray, for what ? One who can so far divest himself 
of humanity as to be, uncalled, a spectator of agony, 
is not likely to employ much of his time in alleviating 
it. We have lately had an instance that would set 
his philosophy to work. A young highwayman was 
offered his life, after condemnation, if he would con- 
sent to have his leg cut off, that a new styptic might 
be tried. *‘ What!’ replied he, ‘and go limping to the 
devil at last? no, I'll be d——d first’—and was 
hanged !’” 

While in “ the French and English” vein, we 
will give another example of civility and com- 
prehension :— 

“ Other comical passages have happened to us at 
Paris, Their King, you know, is wondrous shy to 
strangers, awkward at a question, or too familiar. 
For instance, when the Duke of Richmond was pre- 
sented to him, he said, ‘ Monsieur le Duc de Cumber- 
land boude le Roi, n’est-ce pas?? The duke was 
confounded. The King persisted, ‘ Il le fait, n’est-il 
pas vrai?” The duke answered very properly, ‘ Ses 
ministres quelquefois, Sire, jamais sa Majesté.’ This 
did not stop him: * Et vous, milord, quand aurez- 
vous le cordon bleu?’ George Selwyn, who stood 
behind the duke, said softly, *‘ Answer that if you can, 
my lord.’ To Lord Holland, the King said, * Vous 
avez fait bien du bruit dans votre pays, n‘est-ce pas ?” 
His answer was pretty too: ‘Sire, je fais tout mon 
possible pour le faire cesser.° Lord Holland was 
better diverted with the Duchesse d’Aiguillon ; she 
gothim and Lady Holland tickets for one of the best 
boxes to see the fireworks on the peace, and carried 
them in her coach. When they arrived he had forgot 
the tickets; she flew into a rage, and, sans mar- 
chander, abused him so grossly that Lady Holland 
coloured, and would not speak to her. Not content 
with this, when her footman opened the door of the 
coach, the duchess, before all the mob, said aloud, 
‘C'est une des meilleures tétes de l’Angleterre, et 
voici la bétise qu'il a fait!’ and repeated it. He 
laughed, and the next day she recollected herself, 
and made an excuse.” 


We add a paragraph on the taste of la grande 
nation :— 

“ By all I see and hear, they seem to be sunk in 
every light ; even in the trifles of which they boast 
themselves, they are gone backwardsa century. They 
are as formal as we were in Queen Anne's days, and 
believe they make discoveries when they adopt what 
we have had thesetwenty years. For instance, they 
begin to see beauties in the antique—everything must 
be @ la Grecque—accordingly, the lace on their waist- 
Coats is copied from a frieze. Monsieur de Guerchy 
Seeing a Doric fret on a fender at Woburn, which 
was common before I went abroad, said to the 
Duchess of Bedford, ‘ Comment ! Madame, vous avez 
1a du Grec, sans le savoir!’ ” 


to theirs for everything English. There 





Our gallery would be incomplete without a 
sketch of ‘* Wilkes and liberty” :— 
“ Arlington Street, Nov. 17th, 1763. 

“The campaign is opened, hostilities begun, and 
blood shed. Now you think, my dear sir, that all 
this is metaphor, and mere eloquence. You are mis- 
taken: our diets, like that approaching in Poland, 
use other weapons than the tongue; ay, in good 
truth, and they who use the tongue too, and who 
perhaps you are under the common error of thinking 
would not fight, have signalized their prowess. But 
stay, I will tell you my story more methodically; 
perhaps you shall not know for these two pages what 
member of the British Senate, of that august divan 
whose wisdom influences the councils of all Europe, 
as its incorrupt virtue recalls to mind the purest ages 
of Rome, was shot in a duel yesterday in Hyde-park. 
The parliament met on Tuesday. We—for you 
know I have the honour of being a senator, sat till 
two in the morning ; and had it not been that there 
is always more oratory, more good sense, more know- 
ledge, and more sound reasoning in the House of 
Commons than in the rest of the universe put to- 
gether, the House of Lords only excepted, I should 
have thought it as tedious, dull, and unentertaining a 
debate as ever I heard in my days. The business 
was a complaint made by one King George of a cer- 
tain paper called the North Briton, No. 45, which 
the said King asserted was written by a much more 
famous man called Mr. Wilkes.—Well! and so you 
imagine that Mr. Wilkes and King George went 
from the House of Commons and fought out their 
quarrel in Hyde-park ? and which do you guess was 
killed ? Again you are mistaken. Mr. Wilkes, with 
all the impartiality in the world, and with the phlegm 
of an Areopagite, sat and heard the whole matter 
discussed, and now and then put in a word, as if the 
affair did not concern him. The House of Commons, 
who would be wisdom itself, if they could but all 
agree on which side of a question wisdom lies, and who 
are sometimes forced to divide in order to find this 
out, did divide twice on this affair. The first time, 
one hundred and eleven, of which I had the misfor- 
tune to be one, had more curiosity to hear Mr. 
Wilkes’s story than King George’s; but three hun- 
dred being of the contrary opinion, it was plain they 
were in the right, especially as they had no private 
motives to guide them. Again, the individual one 
hundred and eleven could not see that the North 
Briton tended to foment treasonable insurrections, 
though we had it arg tatively d trated to 
us for seven hours together: but the moment we 
heard two hundred and seventy-five gentlemen 
counted, it grew as plain to us as a pike-staff, for a 
syllogism carries less conviction than a superior num- 
ber, though that number does not use the least force 
upon earth, but only walk peaceably out of the house 
and into it again. The next day we were to be in 
the same numerical way convinced that we ought to 
be but one hundred and ten, for that we ought to 
expel Mr. Wilkes out of the house; and the majority 
were to prove to us (for we are slow of comprehen- 
sion, and imbibe instruction very deliberately) that 
in order to have all London acquainted with the per- 
son and features of Mr. Wilkes, it would be necessary 
to set him on a high place called the pillory, where 
everybody might see him at leisure. Some were even 
almost ready to think that, being a very ugly man, 
he would look better without his ears; and poor Sir 
William Stanhope, who endeavoured all day by the 
help of a trumpet to listen to these wise debates and 
found it to no purpose, said, ‘if they want a pair of 
ears they may take mine, for I am sure they are of 
no use to me.’ The regularity, however, of these 
systematic proceedings has been a little interrupted. 
One Mr. Martin, who has much the same quarrel 
with Mr. Wilkes as King George, and who chose to 
suspend his resentment like his Majesty till with 
proper dignity he could notify his wrath to Parlia- 
ment, did express his indignation with rather less 
temper than the King had done, calling Mr. Wilkes 
to his face cowardly scoundrel, which you who repre- 
sent monarchs, know, is not royal language. Mr. 
Wilkes, who, it seems, whatever may have been 
thought, had rather die compendiously than piece- 
meal, inquired of Mr. Martin by letter next morning, 
if he, Mr. Wilkes, was meant by him, Mr. Martin, 
under the periphrasis cowardly scoundrel. Mr. Martin 
replied in the affirmative, and accompanied his an- 








swer with a challenge. They immediately went into 
Hyde-park ; and, at the second fire, Mr. Wilkes re- 
ceived a bullet in his body. Don’t be frightened, the 
wound was not mortal—at least it was not yesterday. 
Being corporally delirious to-day, as he has been 
mentally some time, I cannot tell what to say to it. 
However, the breed will not be lost, if he should die. 
You have still countrymen enough left: we need not 
despair of amusement.” 

We must refer the curious to the animated 
comments on the Russian Revolution, and on 
the strange affairs of the Chevalier d’Eon, which 
these letters contain. A peep at “ Prussia” is 
not to be resisted :— 

“Shall I send you an Italian story? Why, yes; 
one don’t always know what is doing at next door. 
The Abbé Giustiniani, a noble Genoese, wrote last 
year a panegyric in verse on the Empress Queen. 
She paid him with a gold snuff-box set with diamonds, 
and a patent of Theologian. Finding the trade so 
lucrative, he wrote another on the King of Prussia, 
who sent him a horn box, telling him that he knew 
his vow of poverty would not let him touch gold; 
and that, having no theologians, he had sent him a 
patent to be captain of horse in those very troops that 
he had commended so much in his verses!’ I am 
persuaded that the saving the gold and brilliants was 
not the part which pleased his Majesty the least.” 

Nor can we but pause at some more personal 
recollections; though it seems to us that, like 
Lady Mary Wortley’s unwashed hands, and 
Lord Effingham’s coronation blunder, they have 
figured, in almost the same language, in former 
letters :— 

“T have seen and remember so much, that my life 
already appears very long; nay, the first part seems 
to have been a former life, so entirely are the persons 
worn out who were on the stage when I came into the 
world. You must consider, as my father was minister 
then, that I almost came into the world at three 
years old. I was ten when I was presented to George 
I., two nights before he left England for the last time. 
This makes me appear very old to myself, and 
Methuselah to young persons, if I happen to mention 
it before them. If I see another reign, which is but 
too probable, what shall I seem then ? I will tell you 
an odd circumstance. Nearly ten years ago I had 
already seen six generations in one family, that of 
Waldegrave. I have often seen, and once been ina 
room with, Mrs. Godfrey, mistress of James II. It is 
true she doted ; then came her daughter, the old Lady 
Waldegrave ; her son, the ambassador ; his daughter, 
Lady Harriot; her daughter, the present Lady 
Powis; and she has children who may be married in 
five or six years; and yet I shall not be very old if I 
see two generations more! but if I do, I shall be su- 
perannuated, for I think I talk already like an old 
nurse. Adieu.” 

How much is conveyed in the following cha- 
racter! In such portraiture Horace Walpole’s 
lively colours come out with a force which is 
almost startling :— 

“Our comet is set, too! Charles Townshend is 
dead. All those parts and fire are extinguished ; those 
volatile salts are evaporated ; that first eloquence of 
the world is dumb; that duplicity is fixed; that 
cowardice terminated heroically. He joked on death 
as naturally as he used to do on the living, and not 
with the affectation of philosophers, who wind up 
their works with sayings which they hope to have 
remembered. With a robust person, he had always 
a menacing constitution. He had had a fever the 
whole summer, recovered, as it was thought, relapsed, 
was neglected, and it turned to an incurable putrid 
fever.” 

Other miniatures—some brilliants, others 
irreverently humorous :— 

* Am not I an old fool? at my years to be a dupe 
to virtue and patriotism! I, who have seen all the 
virtue of England sold six times over! Here have I 
fallen in love with my father’s enemies, and because 
they served my country, believed they were the most 
virtuous men upon earth. Iadored Mr. Pitt, as if I 
was just come from school and reading Livy's lives of 
Brutus, and Camillus, and Fabius; and romance 
knows whom, Alack! alack! Mr. Pitt loves an 
estate as well as my Lord Bath! The Conqueror of 
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Canada, of Afric, of India, would, if he had been in 
the latter, have brought my Lady Esther as many 
diamonds as General Clive took.” 

“The puppet of the day is the King of Denmark ; 
in truth, puppet enough ; a very miniature of our late 
King, his grandfather. White, strutting, dignified, 
prominent eyes, gallant, and condescending enough to 
mark that it is condescension. He arrived the night 
before last, is lodged at St. James’s, where he has 
levées, but goes and is to go every where, to Ranelagh, 
Vauxhall, Bath, the Lord knows whither, to France, 
to Italy ; in short, is to livein a crowd for these two 
or three years, that he may learn mankind, by giving 
all mankind an opportunity of staring at him. Well! 
but he is not twenty, and is an absolute prince: sure 
subjects are happy when absolute twenty only runs 
away from them !” 

“We sent you Sir William Stanhope, and my 
lady, a fond couple; you have returned them to 
us very different. When they came to Blackheath, 
he got out of the chaise to go to his brother Lord 
Chesterfield’s, made her a low bow, and said, ‘ Ma- 
dame, I hope I shall never see your face again.’ She 
replied, ‘ Sir, I will take all the care I can that you 
never shall.’ He lays no gallantry to her charge. 
Weare sending you another couple, the famous Gar- 
rick, and his once famous wife. He will make you 
laugh as a mimic, and as he knows we are great 
friends, will affect great partiality to me; but be a 
little upon your guard, remember he is an actor. * * 
Have you got Mr. Garrick yet? If you have, you 
may keep him; there is come forth within these ten 
days a young actor, who has turned the heads of the 
whole town. The first night of his appearance the 
audience, not content with clapping, stood up and 
shouted. His name is Powell; he was clerk to Sir 
Robert Ladbroke, and so clever in business that his 
master would have taken him in as a partner, but he 
had an impulse for the stage, was a Heaven-born hero, 
as Mr. Pitt called my Lord Clive. His figure is fine 
and voice most sonorous, as they say, for I wait for 
the rebound of his fame, and till I can get in, for at 
present all the boxes are taken for a month. As the 
reputation of this prodigy could not have reached 
France, they were content with showering honours 
on Mr. Garrick ; appointed a box for him, revived 
their best plays, and recalled their veteran actors. 
Their Helvetius, whose book has drawn such perse- 
cution on him, and the persecution such fame, is 
coming to settle here, and brings two Miss Hel- 
vetiuses, with fifty thousand pounds a-piece, to bestow 
on two immaculate members of our most august 
and incorruptible senate, if he can find two in this 
virtuous age who will condescend to accept his 
money. Well, we may be dupes to French follies, 
but they are ten times greater fools to be the dupes 
of our virtue.” 

We must close our anecdote-picking from the 
first volume with a mere good story :— 

“ Last Monday there was at court a sea-captain who 
had been made prisoner at Algiers. He was complain- 
ing how cruelly he had been used. They asked how ? 
* Why,’ said he, * you see I am not strong, and could 
do no hard labour, and so they put me to hatch eggs ;’ 
but his greatest grievance was, that when he had 
hatched a brood, they took away his chickens. Did 
you ever hear of a more tender-hearted old hen? I 
laughed till I cried. Adieu.” 

These faceti@ may, perhaps, be less sprightly 
than those already before the world ; neverthe- 
less, they are from the one true Mint; and the 
“spn of their metal cannot be better tested than 

y comparing them with the like coin, handed 
about by the correspondents of George Selwyn, 
whom we so recently met. 





The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, 
1637-1662. Edited from the Author’s Manu- 
scripts, by David Laing, Esq. Vol. III. 
Edinburgh, Ogle. 

In closing our review of the former volumes 

(Athen. No. 729), we expressed our hope that 

the third would supply important information 

relating to the King and the army. In this ex- 
pectation we have bone disappointed ; for from 


the period of Baillie’s return to his native land, 
his allusions to public events—except those con- 





nected with the affairs of the Scottish Church— 
are slight, and of rare occurrence. These few 
notices, however, are valuable; and the inci- 
dental information which we obtain respecting 
many imperfectly known public characters, ren- 
ders the volume, on the whole, equal in historical 
value to the preceding volumes. 

The letters commence with one from Baillie 
to “his dear cousine, Mr. William Spang,” on 
his return from London: but the gratification 
which he expresses at “our errand in England 
being brought to a happy end,” is greatly allayed 
by fears of coming troubles, from the unwilling- 
ness of the King, now in the hands of the Scots, 
to take the Covenant :— 

“We stayed eight or nine dayes at Newcastle. 
The King took very weel with me. I might have 
had occasion to have said to him what I pleased ; 
but knowing his fixed resolutions, I would not meddle 
at all neither to preach nor pray before him. His 
unhappie wilfulness does still continue ; and to this 
day he getts some mischievous instruments to feed 
his madness. Sundrie made us believe the Queen 
was content he should do anything, finding her dis- 
appointment in France from all hands. There wes 
some whispering of the sectaries plotting with him; 
but this I scarce believe, for each of them does 
reallie labour the others overthrow ; the French Am- 
bassador, for all his fair protestations, hes been no 
good instrument. But that which hes undone him, 
hes been his hopes for Scotland, to gett them, by one 
means or other, to espouse his quarrel: much deal- 
ings, some think, hes been both with the Army and 
Parliament for that end. * * But remaining what 
he wes in all his maxims, a full Canterburian, both 
in matters of religion and state, he still inclined to a 
new warre; and for that end resolved to goe to 
Scotland. Some great men there pressed the equitie 
of Scotland’s protecting of him on any tearmes. This 
untymous excess of friendship hes ruined that un- 
happie Prince; for the better partie, finding the 
conclusion of the King’s comeing to Scotland, and 
thereby their own present ruin, and ruin of the whole 
cause, the makeing the Malignants masters of Church 
and State, the drawing the whole force of England 
upon Scotland for their perjurious violation of their 
Covenant, they resolved by all means to crosse that 
designe.” 

This letter is dated January, 1647: unfortu- 
nately there is a break in the correspondence 
of nearly six months, and thus the delivering of 
the King to the English—a point on which we 
had hoped Baillie might have thrown additional 
light—is not noticed. The next letter, dated 
July, exhibits his fears, on the-news arriving of 
the army having seized the King :— 

“These matters of England are so extremely des- 
perate, that now twyse they have made me sick: 
except God arise, all is gone there. The imprudence 
and cowardice of the better part of the City and 
Parliament, which was triple or sextuple the greater, 
has permitted a company of silly rascalles, which 
calls themselves yet no more than fourteen thousand 
horse and foot, to make themselves masters of the 
King, and Parliament, and City, and by them of all 
England; so that now that disgraced Parliament is 
but a committee to act all at their pleasure, and the 
City is ready to fright the Parliament, at every first 
or second boast from the army. No humane hope 
remaines but in the King’s unparalleled willfulness, 
and the Armie’s unmeasurable pride.” 

The “silly rascalles,” however, were yet to 
give a little trouble to Master Baillie and his 
party. Still, with the strong nationality that so 
amusingly displays itself in his former letters, 
he boasts that, “ if the King would call, I doubt 
not the rising of the best armie ever we had, for 
the crushing of these serpents, enemies to God 
and man.” 

The escape of the King to the Isle of Wight, 
encouraged the Scots Commissioners, as the 
reader probably recollects, to renew their appli- 
cations to him; and Baillie, in a subsequent 
letter, remarks, that “his majestie did live with 
them yery lovingly ; and upon great hopes on 
all hands, Traquair, Sir John Cheisly, and Cal- 





lander, and all that came home before them, gave 


it out confidentially, in the general, that the 
King had given our Commissioners full satisfac. 
tion.” These hopes were soon disappointed: 
the King still refused the Covenant, and the 
Assembly stood out many days on that negative 
expression, “‘ The King not to be restored till he 
had sworn the Covenant.” ‘The Scottish Pay. 
liament soon after met, and offered strong Oppo- 
sition to the Assembly. ‘The following extract 
is characteristic of the times, and of the hish 
ground taken by the Scotch clergy, in “ cases of 
discipline” :— 

“ The first bikering was for our Declaration ; when, 
contrare to their minds, we had past it, they were 
earnest it might not be published ; but we had given 
order, as ever had been our custoume, to print it, 
even before we had communicate it to the Parlia. 
ment. They had diverse purposes, either by per. 
swasion or violence, to have keept it in; but we 
let it goe out on Monday, and ordained it to be read 
on Sunday thereafter in all the Kirks of Edinburgh, 
and about. That which hastened it out was our ir 
ritation by the Thesaurer’s challenge of Argyle on 
the Monday morning; ane unhappie accident, that 
was ready to have kindled the fire amongst us all, 
had not the Lord prevented it. Argyle’s enemies 
had of a long tyme burdened him, among many 
slanders, with that of cowardice and cullionrie. On 
the Fryday afternoon in Parliament, discoursing mer- 
rilie with the Thesaurer, he said, He heard of a 
meeting whereat the Thesaurer had been the other 
night. Speaking a little of this purpose, he appre- 
hended that the Thesaurer had said, not only that 
the best men of the kingdome had been at that meet- 
ing, but also that himselfe was a better man than he, 
Upon this, Argyle goes out of the House in anger, 
and calls for Major Innes, who had sitten at both 
their feet, and heard their discourse, to know if he 
had heard the Thesaurer say, that himselfe was a 
better man than Argyle. Innes did not avow the 
words ; but being sent to the Thesaurer from Argyle, 
to try if he had spoken so, he said, He would not 
make accompt to Argyle what he said ; but whatever 
it was, he would make it good with his sword. Upon 
this Argyle desired him to appoint tyme and place; 
and on the Sunday, a public fast-day, the Thesaurer 
sent back word, after both sermons, that on Musle- 
burgh Links, at seven o’clock to-morrow morning, he 
should meet him, and bring a nobleman for a second. 
Innes, albeit no great friend to Argyle, not only 
offered himselfe to Argyle for a second, but told him 
he would resent it asa wrong if he were not admitted ; 
so Argyle with no flesh but Innes, the Thesaurer and 
Lanerick, his second, did meet. Incontinent all were 
missed, and many ran out to all quarters to search 
them: and, by God's providence, before they began 
their pley, some fell on them, and made them part 
without a stroke. The counsell that night, with much 
adoe, gott them to a professed coldryfe friendship. 
We had resolved in the Commission of the Church to 
have made both before the congregation acknowledge 
their fault ; so much the more, as Sinclare and David 
Lesley, Eglintone and Glencarne, some dayes before ; 
and some dayes after, Kenmure and Cranstone, had 
been on the like engagements; but other matters 
put that out of our heads.” 

The postscript to this letter, which is a very 
long one, and devoted to public affairs, shows 
how eagerly the polemic and politician turned 
to the more congenial pursuits of his early scholar 
life. Indeed, Baillie’s allusions, from time to 
time, to the learned men of his day, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he hails the appearance of 
a new work, or the expected reprint of some old 
one, are interesting traits of his character. _ 

The result of the proceedings in the Scottish 
parliament was, to send a second army into 
England, but now on behalf of the King under 
Duke Hamilton. Baillie acknowledges the ex- 
cesses of these troops, and laments “ their free 
quarters being ane unlimited plundering of many 
very good and pious people.” This army was 
defeated by Cromwell at Preston and Warring- 
ton, and then the “cursed army of sectaries 
marched direct to Edinburgh. Another break 
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here occurs in Baillie’s correspondence, which 
we very much regret, for it would have been 
important to learn from so bitter an enemy, but 
withal so honest a man, the conduct of Cromwell's 
troops while there. The next was written after the 
news of the King’s death; and the eager expecta- 
tions with which the Presbyterian party viewed 
the accession of his son, are vividly pourtrayed. 

“To the great joy of all, in the midst of a very 

t and universall sorrow, we proclaimed, on Mon- 
day last, the Prince King of Brittaine, France and 
Ireland. We have sent the bearer (Sir J. Douglas), 
a worthy gentleman, to signifie so much to his Ma- 
jestie at the Hague. We purpose speedily to send 
‘a honourable Commission from all estates. The dan- 

ersand difficulties wherewith both his Majestie and 

all his Kingdomes at this time are involved, are ex- 
ceeding great and many. The first necessare and 
prime one (as all here without exception conceave) 
doth put his Majestie and his people both in a hope- 
full proceeding ; and his Majestie’s joyning with us in 
the Nationall Covenant, subscribed by his grandfather 
King James, and the Solemne League and Covenant, 
wherein all the well affected of the three Kingdomes 
are entered, and must live and die in, upon all 
hazards:—If his Majestie may be moved to joyne 
with us in this one point, he will have all Scotland 
readie to sacrifice their lives for his service :—If he 
refuse, or shift this duety, his best and most usefull 
friends, both here and elsewhere, will be cast into 
inextricable labyrinths, we fear, for the ruine of 
us all.” 

Two commissioners were appointed to repre- 
sent the Church, Sir Joseph Douglas and Baillie. 
They proceeded to the Hague, and the following 
is the official account of their interview :— 

“ At night we came to the Hague, and spake with 
some friends, who were not many here. On the 
Tuesday, the second afternoon, we went to the Court, 
and had a favourable reception. My Lord Cassillis 
did speak to his Majestie in name of the Parliament 
and Kingdome, and Mr. Robert Baillie in name of 
the Church. So farr as we could learn, what was 
spoken was taken in good part by all who heard. We 
then delyvered our letters to his Majestie. The rest 
of that day, and the following, was spent in visiting 
the Queen of Boheme, the Princess Royall,the Prince 
of Orange, the Princess Dowager, and the Estates 
Generall. The Commissioners of Parliament found 
it necessary to give in, as previous to their desyres, a 
paper, for removeing of James Grahame from Court. 
His Majestie’s answer, under his owne hand, was, 
‘That he desyred and expected all our propositions 
together, to which he hoped to give a satisfactorie 
answer.’ With this we were not content, bot pressed 
againe our desyre, the Commissioners of Parliament 
by ane other paper ; and we also by one, second 
theirs, a copie whereof we send yow herewith. The 
King’s second answer was an abyding in the first. 
We had all of us some discourse with his Majestie 
about the equity and necessity of that our desire ; 
bot James Grahame hath so many and so powerful 
friends in the English Councill, that as yet we cannot 
gett the King to discountenance him. On the Sa- 
turday morning we delyvered to his Majestie the 
Nationall Covenant, the Solemne League and Cove- 
nant, the Directory, the Confession of Faith, the 
Catechise, the Propositions of Government, bound 
together in a booke so handsome as we could gett 
them. Wespoke something on the matter, and de- 
syred of his Majestie more frequent and private con- 
ferences ; who shew his willingnesse, and promised to 
send to us to advertise of ‘his fittest opportunities.” 

_ following extract is from his private 
etter :— 


“As yet our fears are great of a sore storm to 
Scotland ; yet yesternight I learned from a great 
person here, that our affaires, blessed be God, are not 
desperate. There is no Scotsman that is on the 
King’s Councill: the five or six English that are, 
Cottington, Culpepper, Hyde, Long, and some more, 
are divided. The most are of Prince Rupert's fac- 
tion, who caresses Montrose, and presse mightily to 
have the King to Ireland : Culpepper and some bed- 
chalmer-men, as Wilmot, Byron, Gerard, and the 
master of the horse, Peircie, are of the Queen's fac- 
tion, and these are for the King’s joyning with us ; 





bot all of them are much averse from the League and 
Covenant. The Prince of Orange, and by him all 
the nobles here, are for the last ; and by their means 
we are somewhat hopefull yet to cary his Majestie to 
our Covenant and the most of our desyres for religion ; 
bot I dare not promise so much: yet the greatest 
stick, I suspect, shall be our severe Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It seems all here, even our best friends, will 
be peremptor for a greater mitigation than I fear 
shall be granted by yow here. It were verily a great 
pitty of the King: he is one of the most gentle, in- 
nocent, well-inclyned Princes, so far as yet appears, 
that lives in the world; a trimme person, and of 
manlie carriage; understands prettie well; speaks 
not much: would God he were amongst us.” 

In a following letter, Baillie gives an account 
of a private conference with the young king, 
with whom he had “a long and very favourable 
audience, from ten at night to near eleven.” 
He again remarks upon the “ meeke and equit- 
able disposition” of the new monarch, and con- 
cludes, “if God would send him among us, 
without his present counsellors, I think he might 
make as good a king as Britain saw these hun- 
dred years.” Some months however elapsed 
ere Charles ventured to enter Scotland. 

The violent objections of the high presbyterian 
party to “James Graham,” Marquess of Mon- 
trose, are about this time exhibited in almost 
every page of Baillie’s letters; and they evi- 
dently viewed him as the chief obstacle to an 
amicable agreement with the king. Montrose 
was however soon after taken prisoner, and exe- 
cuted, to the great joy of that party; and Charles, 
willing, with the selfishness which always cha- 
racterized him, te .vail himself of the manifesta- 
tion in his favour, at length agreed to sign the 
Covenant, and to enter the city where scarcely 
three months before, his devoted follower had 
been hanged. The march of Cromwell into 
Scotland, and the battle of Dunbar followed. 
Baillie’s remarks on this decisive battle, as on 
the former victories of Cromwell, are amusing. 
The victory “ ought to have been ours,” he says; 
and it was through “ our owen negligence” that 
Dunbar was won. He, however, comforts him- 
self that ‘‘ we have appointed to crown our king 
the first of January, at Scone.” Meantime— 


“ While these things are a-doeing at Dumfreiss, 
Cromwell, with the whole body of his army and 
canon, comes peaceably by the way of Kilsith to 
Glasgow. The ministers and magistrates flee all 
away. I got to the Isle of Comray, with my Lady 
Montgomerie, bot left all my family and goods to 
Cromwell’s courtesie, which indeed was great; for 
he took such a course with his sojours that they did 
lesse displeasure at Glasgow nor if they had been at 
London, though Mr. Zacharie Boyd rallied on them all 
to their very face in the High Church.” 


Truly the patience of Cromwell's Ironsides 
must have equalled their valour. The King 
was, however, crowned ; the following is Baillie’s 
account :— 

“This day we have done that what I earnestly 
desyred, and long expected, Crowned our noble 
King with all the solemnities at Scoone, so peaceablie 
and magnificentlie as if no enemy had been among 
us. This is of God; for it was Cromwell's purpose, 
which I thought easily he might have performed. to 
have marred by armes that action, at least the so- 
lemnitie of it. The Remonstrants, with all their 
power, would have opposed it; others prolonged it 
so long as they wereable: allwayes, blessed be God ! 
it is this day celebrate with great joy and content- 
ment to all honest-hearted men here. Mr. Douglass, 
from 2 Kings xi, Joash’s coronation, had a very 
pertinent, wise, and good sermon. The King sware 
the Covenant, the League and Covenant, the Coro- 
nation Oath: when Argyle put on the Crown, Mr. 
Robert Douglass prayed weel ; when the Chancellour 
set him on the throne, he exhorted weel; when all 
were ended, he, with great earnestness, pressed sin- 
ceritie and constaucie in the Covenant on the King, 
delateing at length King James’s breach of the Co- 
venant, persewed yet against the family, from Nehe- 





| miah v. 13, God’s casting the King out of his lap, 


and the 34th of Jeremiah, many plagues on him if 
he doe not sincerely keep the oathes now taken: he 
closed all with a prayer and the 20th Psalm.” 

Baillie’s letters from this time chiefly relate 
to ecclesiastical affairs. Many of these, how- 
ever, are interesting, for we therein see Lauder- 
dale quoting Scripture like a very “ ruling 
elder ;” and expressing his hearty attachment 
to the Church of Scotland, as though he had 
never meditated treachery against her; and we 
see Baillie addressing Sharp, afterwards the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, as his “ dear friend 
and brother,” sending him_on a special mission 
to London, to “ worthy Master Rous,” and the 
other heads of the English Presbyterian party ; 
rejoicing in his subsequent appointment to repre- 
sent the affairs of his Church to the King on his 
restoration ; and hoping, even against hope, that 
‘* dear James” would continue true to his word. 
Even at the very time when Sharpe had be- 
trayed the cause he was especially appointed to 
uphold, Baillie wrote to him,—‘‘ Let others 
think and speak of yow as they please, and in 
their folly give yow matter of provocation, if 
yow were not wise, grave, and fearing God, yet 
yow shall deceave us notablie and doo us a very 
evident ill turn before I believe it.” Baillie’s 
letters to Sharpe prove how trustingly he de- 
pended on him, and the duplicity of Sharpe is 
strongly marked in the following extract from 
his answer :— 

“The King at my first addresse in Breda, was 
pleased to ask me very kindly about yow; and at 
my taking leave at Whithall, commanded me to 
remember him to yow by name, with others; and I 
can assure yow, he hath a particular kindness for 
yow, and will give a demonstration of it. His Ma- 
jestie hath been pleased to send by me a gracious 
Letter to the Presbytrie of Edjnburgh to be commu- 
nicated to all the Presbytries in Scotland, which I 
am confident will satisfie all who are satisfiable; it 
will be printed, and within a day or two, a copie 
transmitted to yow. However the affaires of the 
Church of England may be disposed, which I see are 
tending to Episcopacie there, the blame whereof 
ought not to be laid upon the King, yet we need féar 
no violation of our settlement here, if the Lord give 
us to prize our own mercie, and know our dutie. [ 
have brought a letter from some citie ministers, bear- 
ing anaccount of their late procedure to an accommo- 
dation, for moderated Episcopacie, and the Church 
contests there are swallowed up by these who are 
for Prelacie in the former way, and these who are for 
a regulated Episcopacie. The King, by his declara- 
tion, which will be speedilie published, will endeavour 
a composeing of these differences until a Synod be 
called. Your noble friend (Lord Lauderdale) who 
hath sent yow the inclosed, (however he is repre- 
sented by some with yow) is a fixed friend to the 
interests of the Church of Scotland, and to that cause 
we have owned: we have cause to blesse God that 
he is putt into such a station by his Majestie, wherein 
he is capacitated to doe good offices to our Church, 
and honest men in it, for which I am persuaded he 
will lay himself forth to the utmost.” 

“These calumnies’’ were, however, soon 
found to be sober truth. Indeed, we can scarcely 
be surprised at the eMecration in which Sharpe's 
memory has been held in Scotland. Violent 
and bigoted as most of the Presbyterian clergy 
were, they were free from all suspicion of dupli- 
city—they spoke out plainly their opinions on 
all subjects, and we can easily imagine their 
feelings when they found their cause betrayed 
by the very man whom they had chosen to 
uphold it. 

The following anecdote is curious :— 

“ My Lord Belhaven, without any example I ever 
heard éf in Scotland, with his Ladie, a very wittie 
woman’s advyce, did fayne death, and for seven 
yeares was taken by all- for dead, yet now appears 
againe safe and sound in his own house. He was 
much ingadged for Duke Hamilton: fearing the 
creditors might fall on his person and estate, and 
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knowing if he were reputed dead, his wife, by con- 
junct-fie and otherwayes, would keep his estate, he 
went, with his brother and two servants, towards 
England. These returned, affirming, that in Solway 
Sands my Lord was caried downe by the river, and 
they could not rescue him. His horse and his hatt 
they gott, but when all search was made, his bodie 
could not be found. His Ladie and friends made 
great dool for him, and none controverts his death. 
In the mean time he goes beyond London and farmes 
a piece of ground, and lives very privatelie there.” 

An earnest letter of remonstrance to his old 
friend Lauderdale concludes,—* If you or Mr. 
Sharpe, whom we trusted as our own soules, have 
swerved toward Chancellor Hyde's principles, 
as we sce many doo, yow have much to answer 
for.” Meanwhile the restored government 
began its career of confiscations and attainders. 
The account of the trial and execution of Argyle 
contains nothing very novel. Baillie evidently 
thought that the head of the Campbells ought 
not to die on the scaffold without supernatural 
warning :— 

* My goodson, Mr. R[obert] Watson, was with his 
Lady in Roseneth the night the King landed in 
England : he told me, all the dogs that day did take 
a strange yowling, and glowring up to my Lford 
Argyle]’s chamber windows for some hours together. 
Mr. Alexander Colvin, justice-deput, an old servant 
of the house, told me, that my Lady Kenmure, a 
gracious lady, my Lord’s sister, from some little skill 
of physiognomie, which Mr. Alexander had taught 
her, had told him some years agoe, her brother would 
die in blood.” 

The trouble which resulted from that restora- 
tion which Baillie had for so many years de- 
sired to see, and the defection of his oldest 
friends, seem to have well nigh broken the old 
man’s heart. He died in August, 1662, respected 
even by those from whom he most differed ; and 
leaving behind him a character of such unim- 
— integrity that it stamps the highest 

istorical value on these journals. 





Seven Lectures on Meteorology. By Luke Howard, 
Esq. F.R.S. 

A welcome, wise, simple, shrewd, philosophical little 

book—the essence of a lifetime of observation and 


reflection. Every man who has a little leisure 
(and which of us cannot make a little?) should 
be a meteorologist; it is a philosophical study, of 
which the objects interest everybody, of which the 


subject is accessible to everybody, for which the in- | 


struments are simple, and to which, with very little 
study, every one may make himself competent ; but 
more than this, it is a subject of inquiry, in which 
every man may make himself practically useful to 
society and to science at little cost of time and money, 
and with great interest to himself. To ladies, espe- 
cially, the study recommends itself by its simplicity, 
the ease of observations, and its continual interest. 
Indeed, in this motley climate of ours, we can hardly 


conceive a better antidote to the annoyance of un- | 


pleasant weather, than its bringing with it subjects of 
interesting observation, discussion, illustration, ex- 
periment to the meteorologist. We have known 
ladies who became, by a very little practice, excellent 
observers. Do you wish to try? Get a barometer 


hung up in a convenient place in a good light, say in | 


your dressing-room; buy a little ruled book, mark 
down the height of the mercury every day at such 
hours as you are most regularly in your dressing- 
room, say 9 in the morning, say 3 or G in the after- 
noon, say 9 at night, all of these or more, but regu- 
larly every day ; date the book regularly ; also get a 
thermometer, and hang it near the barometer, and 
another outside of the room in the shade, and put 
their indications beside the others, and you may 
also note the way the clouds fly. This is enough 
to begin with. Then buy Mr. Howard’s book, and 
you will wish todo a little more. If you keep 
co observations regularly, and make them regu- 
arly, then you do what will, if continued, form a 
collection of data valuable to the philosopher, how- 
ever little you may yourself be acquainted with 
philosophical research ; for philosophers only want 


plenty of observations to know as much about the 
weather'as they do about the moon or the tides. 

This is a second edition of Mr. Howard's book, 
and it deserves to be so. He has a gaod apology for 
writing: he has something to say ; something which 
he knows better than any body else, therefore his 
little unpretending book is doubly welcome; welcome 
in that it is good, and welcome in that it is little. 
His treatise on the climate of London, and his papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions, are valuable stores 
of careful observation; and the present book is a 
popular abstract of them. 


The following phenomena, connected with obser- 
vations of the barometer and the state of the weather, 
are sufficiently general to be interesting :— 

“ Near the level of the sea the mean height of the 
barometer near London, taken throughout the whole 
year, is very nearly 30 inches; for twenty years, 
ending with 1816, it was 29.96 inches. At Totten- 
ham, from 1823 to 1831, it ran thus: —29.76, 29.88, 
29.99, 30.03, 29.94, 29.81, 29.69, 29.67 inches, alter- 
nately increasing and decreasing. It was found that, 
on an average of ten years, the barometer stood lowest 
at the beginning of winter, rose in spring, continued 
rising through summer, and fell, during autumn, to 
the lowest point at the end of autumn,—one cause 
of the dreatiness of November. The comparative 
unsteadiness of the barometer at London varies from 
month to month as follows :—It is steadiest in July, 
and most variable in December and January. Thus 
its variation or range in July was only one inch, in 
August 1.02, Sept. 1.5, Oct. 1.8, Nov. 2.1, Dec. 2.4, 
Jan. 2.4, Feb. 2, March 1.8, April 1.6, May 1.5, 
June 1.2 inches. All the great elevations of the 
barometer appear with northerly and dry winds, all 
the depressions with southerly and warm winds.” 


We conclude this notice, as our author does his 
preface :—“ The fact now fully ascertained, of the 
existence of periodical variations in the temperature 
of the years and seasons of our climate, should excite 
us to a more constant observation and more diligent 
study of the phenomena, since we may thus become 
qualified to avail ourselves of a considerable degree 
of foreknowledge of these changes.” 





Hand-book for the City of Canterbury. By Felix 
Summerly. Canterbury, Ward.— The Home Trea- 
sury: Traditional Nursery Songs of England, with 
Pictures by eminent Artisis—Sir Hornbook, or 
Childe Launcelot’s Expedition, a Grammatico-Alle- 
gorical Ballad. Edited by Felix Summerly, 
London, Cundall. 


A new book by Felix Summer! 
and here we have a han 
| pleasant. Amidst the dy 
which form the staple f minor literature, these 
| little volumes, gracefiut, ' tasteful in costume and 
| illustration, came upon us like a burst of sunshine. 
The secret of Summerly’s success is temperamental ; 
all labours seem to him labours of love; his good 
| spirits are positively infectious; he ‘ babbles of green 
| fields’ till the “winged Fancy” has its foot on the 
| cool sward, and feels the fresh breeze blowing on its 
| cheek. We proposed only to turn over the leaves of 
| the Canterbury Hand-book and look at the illustra- 
tions, and forthwith we had started on a pilgrimage ; 
| and, as Summerly says, there were the old friends 
| ready to keep us company on the road, only dif- 
| ferently apparelled,—sergeants at law “ware and 
wise,” doctors of physic loving “gold in special,” 
haberdashers, hosiers, carpenters, weavers, dyers— 
Eche of hem a fayre burgeis 
To sitten in a gild halle on the deis; 
Everich for the wisdom that he can 
Was shapelish for to ben an alderman. 
Ask the Canterbury belles whether their venerable 
city be not even now occasionally visited by “ worthy 
knights” and “clerks of Oxenford,” and pilgrim 
squires, “ lovers and lusty bachelors, with lockes crull 
/ as they were laid in presse”? But there neither are 
nor were, good Felix, merchants, who “ speak their 
reasons solemnly, showing always the increase of 
their winning.” Merchants know better, and so did 
old Geoffry : *‘ souning”’ is the word :— 
| His reason spake he ful solempnely, 
Souning always the encrease of his winning. 
| He did not show it; he did not let you into the mys- 





ays welcome, 
erful and all 





tery of his trade ventures, the why and the where. 
fore of his “ winnings” ; he did not make a display 
of them; it was a sort of unc ious underson; a 
natural as the drone to the bagpipe. However, we 
will not cavil about trifles, which a second edition 
can amend. Enough, that Felix Summerly must 
have satisfied the people of Canterbury that their 
city is, or ought to be, famous for other works of art 
than the art of making brawn ; an art, we admit, 
not to be despised. There is “ Becket’s Crown,"_, 
crowning glory anywhere,—and the unique Norman 
Staircase, and St. Augustine's, and fifty other mong. 
ments of interest and beauty, and, above all, the 
glorious Cathedral, a wilderness of beauties, 


But what shall we say of ‘The Home Treasury 
a “gallery’’ of Art in itself, if it had no other merit? 
Children have, of late years, been overdosed with 
what is called useful knowledge,—no scandal agaj 
Marcet or Markham,—and we rejoice that the beau. 
tiful and the fantastic (the nonsensical, if the reader 
please,) are now to have a turn. In our opinion, 
even the worldless jingle of the coral and bells ought 
not to be despised, so long as little eyes brighten and 
little lungs “ crow” at it; and these Nursery Rhymes, 
with enlarged resources in the way of illustration, 
ought to be heartily welcomed. The Metals, and 
the Planets, and the Manufactures, may wait a year 
or two; there is time enough for the utilities; and 
for our parts, we would a thousand times rather have 
the Old Woman in her Basket, who visited the Moon, 
and the will of ‘ Betty Pringle’s Piggy,’ than the 
impossibly-good little boys and girls, and the perfect 
fathers and mothers, which have been of late exhi- 
bited to our children to wonder at, not to play with 
nor to believe in. Nay, we may as well own, that 
* Dickery, dickery, dock’ (ours, not Mr. Summerly', 
is the true and lawful version, ) seems to us, asa lyric, 
far more wholesome than some of the so-called spiri- 
tual songs of late prepared for the infant ear, the 
superficial music of which has not deafened us to the 
uncharitableness murmuring through the strain in 
malicious under-current. 

From what we have said, the reader will infer that 
we consider this ‘ Home Treasury’ to be rich in profit 
as well as pleasure. Compare these gilt books with 
the old tomes published by Mr. Newbery, backed with 
a waste morsel of tarnished Dutch paper, and illus- 
trated with woodcuts little better than the portraits 
of the Royalties on a pack of cards! The cover of 
Summerly’s casket is splendid enough to have been 
stolen from an Alhambra alcove; the pictures ac- 
companying the ‘Nursery Rhymes’ are capital. 
Look at the frontispiece, the King of the Song of 
Sixpence counting his money in the parlour, while 
the Queen (wherefore in the kitchen, Mr. Summerly? 
OUR Queen condescended for her “bread and honey” 
no lower than the pantry,) is stuffing herself right 
royally in the background,—why, it is as clever as if 
a Prize Cartoon Exhibitor had drawn it—suppose 
one Mr. Horsley. Again,‘ Bye, O my baby,” has 
as much grace and pathos as a picture by Redgrave; 
while the § Beggars coming to town,’ with the accom- 
paniment of barking dogs, recalls to us Cope himself; 
and if Mr. Webster be not guilty of Mother Hubbard, 
when, returning home, she is surprised by the 
accomplishments in reading of her dog, he need 
not have been ashamed of the design—that’s all. 
The boy with the lost hare, too, is capital—a deli- 
cious mixture of fright and fun. Will any one assert, 
that in such an early introduction of our children to 
what is artistically good, there is no use? If such 
there be, he deserves to be sentenced to read nothing 
but Pinnock till his dying day. 


We have not yet spoken of Felix Summerly as 
editor. His preface to the ‘Nursery Rhymes’ 8 
cheerful and wise. As to the correctness of his text, 
that is a grave matter, every householder being, of 
course, prepared to maintain the purity of his own 
version. Our traditions, we are inclined to think, 
lend themselves better to the toss-up and round- 
about tunes of the nursery, than some of his. But 
we will not cavil about their purity. Let the mem- 
bers of the Camden or the Percy Society look to it. 
In the meantime we announce, with right good will, 
the opening of his Treasury. It will, of course, 
yield us faéry tales by the dozen, and to all we say 
“ grace and welcome.” 
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Artist and Amateur’s Magazine, edited by E. V. 
Meippingille. Nos. 1—4. Longman & Co. 


Tue criticism of Artists is by no means necessarily 
‘Artistic criticism. 


An exclusive admiration for 
some one school, or style, or merit, or principle, 
from its being congenial with their own produc- 
tions or powers, too often S their minds, 
warps and distorts their judgments, even till their 
bias, perhaps, at first reasonable, assumes the morbid 
character of a monomania. Their anxious attention 
likewise, however just and needful, to self-interest, 
which over-rides their abstract devotion to the grand 
interest of Art, gives many among them narrow and 
short-sighted views concerning what would best pro- 
mote the latter: some will adopt the prevalent taste, 
impure or ephemeral, if it promise them golden 
returns; others will echo the vox populi asa veritable 
vor Dei, if their names be but heard loud enough in 
the shout, though it cry up absurdities and false doc- 
trines along with them. Let ultra-idealism come 
into vogue, they trumpet forth incessant praises of 
the exaggerated, the fantastic, and Michaelangelo 
Deformato : let ultra-naturalism become fashionable, 
they are all for servile adherence to reality, com- 
monplace subjects, and the Dutch painters. When 
finish was the rage, they pronounced it indispensable 
—the sole test of perfect art; now that the rage is 
against it, they pronounce slovenliness fine freedom 
of pencil—touches made by a sponge flung at hap- 
hazard betray, forsooth, “the hand of a master!” 
We believe draughtsmanship itself might find grace 
with the profession, had that fickle lady, Public 
Opinion, first taken a whim to patronize the novelty ! 
We may put a case still more in point: long as the 
tide of popular enthusiasm, the torrent rather, has 
run towards gaudy Colouring, have our artist-critics 
sought to correct or to confirm this meretricious 
taste? Where are their interdicts, their anathemas ? 
—their bulls of indulgence follow, thick and fast, their 
feeble and few admonitions. Again: upon mechanical 
qualifications they set an extravagant value, not alone 
from these having cost themselves so much, but from 
the common partiality of all crafts to those mani- 
pulative powers which distinguish them—which, un- 
acquired by the rest of the world, like masonic arcana, 
throw around each brotherhood the mysterious air 
of a Rosicrucian Lodge, and enable its members to 
sneer at the uninitiated. Lastly (though we cannot 
exhaust the discussion within our confined limits), it 
may be added, that artists, man for man, are as ignorant 
of literature, as lettered amateurs are of practical art; 
yet such equal ignorance produces very unequal re- 
sults: the ignorance of mechanism can only lead to 
errors in technicalities and details, while ignorance of 
literature must led@ to errors in poetic and philosophic 
attributes—in principles—in purified, elevated, and 
profound conceptions, which alone ennoble Art and 
raise it above the level of a mere handicraft. Hence 
we affirm that an unlettered artist, however dexterous 
at his tools, however “ knowledge-crammed” with 
the knacks and secrets of his trade, is like Apelles’ 
shoemaker but an oracle to the toe of his last—not a 
nail’s breadth beyond it—and therefore must waive his 
pretensions to be a lex loquens in critical legislation, till 
hehas studied something besides the ‘ Handmaidto the 
Arts’ and Pilkington’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ nay, 
even Reynolds's and Fuseli’s Lectures superadded, 
forming as they do only the alphabet and primer of 
that science. There are many “gentlemen of the 
press,” we grant, who carry a torch rather fuliginous 
than luminous into Art’s obscure recesses, their flamb 
being indeed a shock of straw which makes one brief 
blaze, and volumes of smoke; yet we submit there 
are gentlemen of the easel likewise who contribute 
to darken the darkness, or at best create 


A little glooming light, much like a shade, 


wherever their literary lantern spreads its powerless 
chiaroscuro. Does Sir David Wilkie's Journal itself 
More resemble a glow-worm that illuminates the spot 
it creeps on, or an orb that illumines the world,— 
does it smell strongest of the attelier sconce, or the 
philosopher's taper? No! let artiststalk as they may,a 
gallipot-lamp, fed with palette oil, and hung from the 
top of a mall-stick in some narrow creek or strait, 
cannot he justly considered “a light for all nations!” 
The Editor of ‘The Artist and Amateur’s Magazine’ 
gives candid evidence upon this subject. “As to the 
utility of the writers of the public press, I am disposed 





to regard that as a matter of far greater importance 
than is generally assigned to it, and worthy of much 
consideration as a valuable adjunct in the cause of 
art.” Several writers for the public press, and those 
not the worst, let us own with equal fairness, are 
painters, sculptors, &c., competent to aid periodical 
literature. Mr. E. V. Rippingille isa wielder of both 
these potent wands—the pen and the pencil, being 
an artist distinguished by his talent and peculiar 
taste, an author likewise well known by various cre- 
ditable lucubrations. He may be said, therefore, to 
bring the double power, nothing less than which, we 
have shown, can efficiently fulfil the twofold function 
of Artistic Criticism. So far his claims challenge 
general attention and favour. Whether they will 
succeed in the appeal, remains much with himself. 
But we say again, last, what we said first, let the 
artist-critic beware above all things of what Bacon 
denominates idola specus. 

























































































OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

King Eric and the Outlaws; or the Throne, the 
Church, and the People in the Thirteenth Century, by 
Ingemann ; translated by Jane Frances Chapman, 
3 vols.—The literature of the Far North bids fair to 
become fashionable: thanks to the homely skill of 
Frederika Bremer. Who could have imagined that 
her brewings and bakings would have opened the 
door to the feats of courteous knights and blue-eyed 
ladies of olden time: that, in short, from the familiar, 
we should be led back to the romantic? The 
phenomenon is a curious one—if we may regard 
it as anything but an evidence of the enterprise 
of speculation. But the number of readers who, 
having begun the adventures of ‘King Eric,’ will 
fairly bring the same to an end, is questionable. 
The incidents move heavily; and there is a want of 
female interest ; since the daughters of Marsk Stig 
are shut up in prison for the greater part of the 
romance. The plot turns upon the troubles caused 
by the collision of the Church and the Throne; and 
the best scene is that in which the factions and 
imperious Archbishop Grand, on being brought into 
the presence of King Eric, arrests the coercive mea- 
sures of the latter, by anathematizing him. A certain 
rough humour, too, pervades the escape scenes, in 
which Cook Morten figures: nevertheless, *‘ King 
Eric’ is tough reading. 

Ben Bradshawe ; the Man without a Head, 3 vols: 
—Rose of Woodlee, by Maria Bainbridge, 3 vols.— 
These works have remained unnoticed for some 
weeks, precisely because they belong to that class of 
literature (vide p. 586) to which ‘ Tales of the 
Colonies’ do not. Nothing so heavy, sometimes, as 
light reading! ‘Ben Bradshawe’ is sprightly by 
courtesy, ‘Rose of Woodlee’ (who could doubt it ?) 
sentimental: yet we have read articles in Ency- 
clopedias less wearisome than the mirth and the 
sadness ofthis farce and tragedy. Lest we be thought 
too severe we will offer an extract from “ Rose,” and 
then call upon such of our readers as remember 
Hook’s ‘Gervase Skinner’ to declare whether Mrs. 
Fuggleston’s redoubtable song colla campanella ex- 
ceeds in originality the following melting ditty :— 

Fran 
I could not be happy alone—could you? 
I could not be happy—and what should I do? 
When left alone, 
In a bitter tone 
T should murmur and moan 
O’er the joys that had gone; 
For pleasure flies one —_, but dwells with two ! 
O8e. 
I could not be happy alone, not I! 
I could not be happy, and wish not to try! 


Heigh ho! 

Sad and slow 
Would the hours be, I know, 
If you from me should go; 

For I never should laugh, and should learn to sigh. 

oth. 
We could not be happy alone, not we ; 
Though to pomp, wealth, and power, our path were free. 
ist. So I say again, 
2nd. So I say again, 
That in joy or in pain 
We'll together remain. 
No! the life that is lonely is not for me! 

After this we are not apprehensive of being called 
to order for withholding a sketch of the leading in- 
cidents which chequered the fortunes of either ‘ Rose’ 
or Benjamin.’ 

A Visit to the East, by the Rev. H. Formby.—Mr. 
Formby is by his own confession “one of those 





unhappy persons upon whom this monument and the 
other ruin, this famous spot or the other famous 
region, does not make those choice impressions to 
which the diaries of accomplished tourists seem to 
bear testimony.” The truth of this is manifest enough 
tothe reader; and, inaddition to his natural incapacity, 
Mr. Formby travelled too hurriedly for observation. 
Thus, though his title-page professes to give an account 
of Germany and the Danube, we learn nothing about 
either except such extraordinary facts as that the 
English know less of their German brethren than of 
almost any other people lessremote than the Japanese ; 
and that German beggars are so proud of their country 
and ancestry, that many would “deem it a sacrifice 
of the honour due to them, were they to admit into 
their pockets so much as an Austrian kreutzer or a 
Prussian pfenning.” So far as the East is concerned, 
the work consists of reflections and speculations on 
the evidence of prophecy, &c., which we have had 
often before, and done better, by others, and which 
Mr. Formby might have executed with equal ad- 
vantage to himself and the public, “sitting at home 
at ease.’ A few stray passages connect him with the 
Tractarian school of Theology, though his views on 
this point are not developed beyond a gentle hint or 
two. A few uninteresting woodcuts, and a few rather 
hackneyed quotations, as specimens of the author’s 
University learning, complete a volume of what is, we 
think, rather prematurely styled “ The Englishman's 
Library.” 

Irwell,and other Poems, by A.—Thisis, we presume, 
the first introduction of the river Irwell into poetry ; 
and its bearing, under such novel circumstances, is 
pretty much what might have been expected from it, 
by those who know that very prosaic and dirty-faced 
stream. We should, as a matter of speculation, 
certainly not have recommended the candidate for 
Parnassus to seek it by the pathway of the Irwell ; 
and can now offer the example of the author before 
us, as an argument better than speculation, against an 
embarkation on this water, in search of fairy-land. 
To waste ink upon a river already so black as the 
Irwell, is worse than “ weeping in the needless stream” 
—or,to speak more characteristically, “ carrying coals 
to Newcastle” :—and we much fear that all the “ best 
Japan” poured out in that direction, can flow only 
towards that dark and sluggish gulf spoken of in the 
‘Dunciad.’ Let us give our readers a single “sample” 
of the sort of imagination which grows in the air that 
is freshened by the Irwell—in the Cockaigne of 
Lancashire :—a starry sky is described by our author 
as a “huge candelabrum, with its thousand lights!” 
—Evening the same bard would, no doubt, personate 
as a “lamplighter” ; and the clouds would, in the 
calenture of his poetic brain, be so many “ex- 
tinguishers.”’ 

Faust: a Tragedy. PartII. Rendered from the 
German of Goethe, by A. Gurney.—This translation 
is free and fluent, and, as far as we have compared it 
with the original, tolerably accurate. It will, at all 
events, serve to present to the English public, in an 
agreeable form, the conclusion of Goethe's great 
puzzle, the Faust. We differ from Mr. Gurney in his 
opinion of the poet's intentions in this second part. 
He appears to us to have had little or no regard to 
the working out of his plan, as developed in the 
opening of Part I., but to have made this second por- 
tion a new vehicle for opinions on all subjects—in 
fact, for a satire upon human nature in general. We 
doubt if any man could have worked out the problem 
which Goethe proposed to himself in this dramatic 
poem. The conclusion to which he brings it is too 
lame and impotent to allow us, for a moment, to 
suppose that Goethe himself was satisfied with his 
solution. We will give the opening song, sung by 
Ariel, asa specimen of Mr, Gurney’s version :— 

When, o’er the landscape, charming spring 
Weeps ‘mid her smiles in gentle showers, 
And fragrant op’ning blossoms fling 

Their varied sweets from gay wild flowers, 
The evil and the good have rights 

On your protection,—then to man, 


Afford, ye little elfin sprites, 

Whatever friendly aid ye can ! 

While hov’ring yon poor mortal’s head around, 
Fulfil your duties as good fairies bound— 
Assuage the furious conflict in his heart, 
Heal the keen wounds of memory’s fatal dart ; 
With cunning spells lull sorrow’s wintry blast, 
And teach him blest oblivion of the past. 
Night hath divisions four; but let them be 
Conjoined, for onge, in mystie unity | 
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First, on the greensward give him calm repose, 
Next, bathe him in the dew of Lethe’s stream, 
So that with limbs refresh’d like new-blown rose, 
He may bud forth anew, with morning's gleam ; 
O’er him let Conscience’ pangs have no control, 
And with celestial fire illume his soul ! 


We shall leave our readers to form their own opi- 
nion on this poem, which they may well do from 
Mr. Gurney’s translation, if they are not fortunate 
enough to be able to read it in the original, the har- 
mony of the verse and diction of which no transla- 
tion, however spirited, can hope to equal. 

Polish Aristocracy and Titles, by Count H. Kra- 
sinski._A strange, rambling production, giving an 
account of the union of Lithuania with Poland, with 
sketches and anecdotes of the great Polish families. 
The author, “being a political emigrant, and not 
being an Englishman, but in heart, throws himself on 
the indulgence of a generous and benevolent public,” 
and as we have no wish to diminish his chances of 
favour, we shall not enter on any lengthened criticism 
of his work; but a single sentence from the preface 
may amuse the reader :—“ When the mind contem- 
plates the grumbling wind which dances the Cossack 
on the Stepp, the flocks of bustards (drop), and oc- 
casionally solitary eagles flying from the traveller, 
the distant howling wolves pursuing the wild horses, 
it is at once entranced with the mighty wildness of 
Ukraina.”’ 

A Cyclopedia of Commerce, §c., by W.Waterston. 
—This Cyclopzdia is intended to furnish in a brief 
form an exposition of the subjects comprehended 
under its title, viz. Commerce, Mercantile Law (by 
Mr. Burton), Finance, and Commercial Geography. 
It has been compiled with care, and gives the most 
recent and authentic information on the matters 
treated of. We have no doubt that it will provea 
valuable addition to every mercantile library, and 
be found a useful book of reference in all commercial 
matters. 

The Annual Biography for 1842, by C. R. Dodd, 
Esq.—A work of a like character was heretofore 




























































published, and struggled on for many years, but was 
never very successful. The present is much better 
compiled, and hastherefore a better chance of success. 
Of the value of these contemporary memoirs we do 
not care to inquire. 

The Emigrant’s Handbook of Facts, by 8. Buller. 
—So far as we are able to judge, this volume con- 
tains much useful information regarding Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, &c. It 
enters minutely into most points on which it is 
desirable that the emigrant should possess information. 
It has also this advantage that it does not raise his 
expectations too high, and thus subject him to dis- 
appointment. 

Ruth, by the author of ‘A Visit to my Birthplace.’ 
—Well meant, but tiresome, and a little absurd. 

Annette Gervais, from the French of Madame 
Tourte Cherbuliez, is also a serious story, but of 
better quality. 

The Rector’s Note Book, by Mrs. Jane Stanford.— 
A tale wherein a pretty Jewess is converted by a 
clergyman and marries his son. Mora/l—that pretty 
Jewesses, before they become converts, should be quite 
sure that the Rector has a son. 

The Phenomena of the Universe—Map of the Stars 
—by J. Wyld. These maps are clearly engraved, 
and, we doubt not, will prove useful to the astronomi- 
cal student. 


[ApvertiseMENT.J—NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—M. 
A. NATTALI begs to announce to his Friends and the 
Public generally, that he has removed from Southampton 
Street to more commodious premises, 23, BeDrorp STREET, 
Covent GARDEN. His Annual Catalogue of Books in all 
Classes of Literature may still be procured Gratis. The 
Post Circular of Books, just published, will be forwarded 
Gratis, to all parts of the Kingdom by applying Pre-Paid. 
Attention is respectfully solicited to his cheapest of important 
works in the Atheneum of this day, in the front page. 





List of New Books.—Hydropathy ; the Theory, Principles, 
and Practice of the Water Cure, by Edward Johnson, M.D., 
Author of ‘ Life, Health, and Disease,’ 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.; ditto, 
large paper, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—Piety and Intellect relatively 
estimated, by H. Edwards, Ph. D., 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 


—A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Philip, 
with Sermons on various subjects, by the late ober ia 
M.A., 12mo. 48. 6d. cl.—The Poetical Star, by M. C. B 
12mo. 6s. cl.—-The Medical Friend, or Advice for the Pre. 
servation of Health, by James Paxton, M.D., 18mo. 2s. 6d, 
cl.—Swiss Family Robinson, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl—Geo. 
graphy and History, by a Lady, continued to the present 
time, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England, Vol. VI., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Strickland’s Letters 
of Mary Queen of Scots, new edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. «| _ 
Endeavours after the Christian Life, a Volume of Discoy 

by Rev. James Martineau, 12mo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Dodd’s Chureh 
History, by Rev. M. A. Tierney, Vol. V., 8vo. 12s. cl.; ditto 
royal 8vo. 21s. cl.—The Parallel Histories of Judah and 
Israel, by Rev. M. Geneste, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 11, 11s. 6a, 
cl.—The Hexaplar Psalter, the Book of Psalms in Hebrew 
Greek, Latin, and English, 1 vol. 4to. 15s. cl_—The Book of 
Psalms, Hebrew and English, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Rome as it was 
under Paganism, and as it became under the Popes, 2 yols, 
8vo. 24s. cl.—Vinet's Essay on Religious Conviction, trans. 
lated by T. C. Jones, royal 12mo. 9s. cl.—Best’s Family 
Prayers, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Harington’s (Rev. E. C.) Brief Notes 
on the Church of Scotland, from 1555 to 1842, 8vo. 4s. Lh. 
Halton’s Exposition of the Church Catechism, fe. 8vo. 4s, ¢, 
—Watson’s (of Cheltenham) Catechism on the Common 
Prayer, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Nevin’s Thoughts on Popery, re. 
vised by Isaac Taylor, 18mo. 2s. c.—M‘Knight on the Apos. 
tolic Epistles, new edit. imperial 8vo. 21s. cl.—Hore Sacra, 
Prayers and Meditations for Private Use, new edit. 32mo. 5s, 
morocco, 3s. Gd. roan.—Bloomfield’s Greek Testament for 
Colleges and Schools, 3rd edit. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Arnold’s 
Key to Rapier’s Latin Verse Book, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Apel’s 
German and English Grammar, new edit. post. 8vo. 5s. cL— 
Del Mar's Spanish Grammar, 3rd edit. 12mo.'5s.—Philological 
Proofs of the Original Unity and Recent Origin of the Human 
Race, by A. J. Johnes, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Boyd’s History of 
Literature, Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. cl.—The Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, royal 8vo. 20s. cl.—The Attaché, or Sam Slick in 
England, by the Author of ‘ The Clockmaker,’ 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. cl.—Meredith, by the Countess of Blessington, 3 
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Cloudy—light wind throughout the day—rain early. Ev. Overcast. 


A.M. Overcast—brisk wind, with occasional showers. P.M. Cldy. 
with showers. Evening, Cloudy. { light. 
Dark heavy clouds—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & star- 
“_ Dark heavy clouds—light wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds— 
heavy showers. Evening, Fine and starlight. 

A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, with gentle showers. P.M. 
Cloudy—brisk wind. Evening, Fine and starlight. ; 
“= Cloudy—light breeze—heavy rain. P.M. Overcast—slight 

showers. Ev. Overcast. Ovet.—It. rain—high wind. 
A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Ovct.—stiff breeze—lIt. rain. Ev. 
hey clouds—high wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast 
—slight rain—very high wind. 4 
A.M. Cloudy—high wind—high wind throughout the night. P.M. 
Fine—light clouds—high wind. Evening, Cloudy. J 
A.M. Cloudy—light breeze. vercast—light breeze, with 
showers. Evening, Cloudy. Cloudy—slight rain. 
A.M. Overcast—light breeze. P.M. Fine—It. clouds & breeze. Ev. 
{oe breeze throughout the day, with slight rain. Ev. 
The same. 
Overcast—light rain—stiff breeze throughout the day. Ev. The same. 


Overcast—slight rain and wind throughout the day. Ev. The same. 

A.M. Cloudy—slight rain and wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds and 

wind. Evening, Cloudy—few stars. : a 

Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. Evening, Fine 

and moonlight. 

A.M. Cloudy—light breeze. P.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. 
{ Evening, Fine and starlight. [ Ev. Few stars. 
A.M. Fine—It. clouds and breeze. P.M. Cloudy—it. rain & wind. 
Lightly overcast—stiff breeze throughout the day. Ev. The same, 


Ev. The same. 
Evening, Cloudy 


Overcast—stiff breeze throughout the day. 

Fine—light clouds & breeze throughout the day. 
—light breeze. 

Cloudy—It. breeze throughout the day. Ev. Lightly cloudy—few stars. 


Fine—It. clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 


Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 

{4% Lightly overcast—light breeze. P.M. Heavy clouds—light 
breeze. Evening, Fine and starlight. 

Cloudy—light breeze throughout the day. Ev. Fine and starlight. 

Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 

A.M. Cloudy—light breeze. P.M. Fine—light clouds and breeze. 

Evening, Cloudy—slight shower. 

y—light breeze. P.M. Dark heavy clouds—It. breeze. 
Evening, Cloudy—few stars. 

Cloudy—light breeze throughout the day. 


A.M. Cloud: 


Ev. Cloudy—few stars. 








| Sum. 
05.1 | 1.225 





Mean Barometer corrected ....... ssseef F. 29.785 .. 


9AM. 3PM. 
29.775 
C. 29.776 .. 29.766 








Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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N° 819) 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Franconia—The Maine—The Rhine—Germany and 
France. 

Tue newly established steam-boat on the Maine is 
an important addition to the facilities of communica- 
tion with the continent. It lays open the charming 
district which is entitled to be called, in every sense 
of the word, the heart of Germany. Where shall 
we look for three such antique, stately, and truly 
individual cities, lying within a day’s journey of each 
other, a8 Bamberg, Niirnberg, and Wiirzburg? 
Where for such smiling and bounteous plains as 
those around Bamberg? Where for a more beautiful 
little region of green valleys, and gushing brooks, and 
yuined fastnesses, than the triangle lying between the 
three noble cities?* Where for a more sturdy, 
manly, thriving, good-humoured peasantry than the 
Franconian ? If any one were to say to me, I wish 
to see a bit of Germany; tell me where I can see 
the best and most characteristic specimen of the 
country,—I should always say Franconia and its 
three cities. I need not particularize the respective 
advantages and superiorities of other states or other 
cities. I could easily point out in what respect 
Franconia must yield—here to this, and there to the 
other—but, in this region, country, cities, and men, 
are the most purely and truly German. There is 
no Slavonian element as in Austria, Prussia, and 
Saxony—no trace of French habits or institutions, as 
on the Rhine. 

Hitherto the beautiful Maine has been navigated 
only by barges and market-boats: the steam-boat be- 
gan to run last summer from Wiirzburg to Frankfurt, 
but wassoon interrupted by the drought, which stopped 
the navigation of all the secondary rivers in Germany: 
all but the two mighty streams, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were rendered useless. On the Ist of 
March this year the Maine steamer started again. 
On the 26th of May, after a fortnight of pretty 
abundant rain, we embarked at Wiirzburg at four in 
the morning, on board the little vessel. My expec- 
tations were tolerably raised by what I had formerly 
seen of this noble river from its banks, but I confess 


they were surpassed by the interest and charm of the 
voyage. The stream was deep, and full, and rapid, 
and when one thought of it as a tributary, one won- 
dered no more at the incomparable grandeur of the 
Rhine. The water, which is never clear, was parti- 
cularly turbid after the rains, and justified its name 
of the yellow Maine, but in other respects its course 


and character are singularly beautiful. Less grand 
and powerful than the Rhine, it is calmer and more 
soothing. If it has no spots so romantic as some on 
the Elbe, between Dresden and Prague—none com- 
parable in striking beauty to Tetschen, for example 
—ou the other hand, its general character is fresher 
and more cheerful. The hills are not, except near 
Wiirzburg, covered with vines or with scanty vegeta- 
tion, like those of the Vienne, nor with the Nadel- 
holz, the pines and firs, which are the principal 
clothing of those of the Elbe, but with rich forests, 
chiefly of deciduous trees. From Wertheim to As- 
chaffenburg you have the forest of Spessart, the 
haunt of ghosts and robbers, on your right, and the 
Odenwald on your left. At this season of the year 
the verdure is bright and fresh. The following day, 
on descending the Rhine, I was struck by the com- 
paratively bare and brown appearance of the hills. 
The general character of the shores of the Maine is 
fertile, cheerful, tranquil, and primitive. The first 
town of any interest is Karlstadt, built, as the captain 
ofthe boat told us, by Kaiser‘ Karl der Grosse’: 
his name is a familiar word in the mouths of the 
people of Germany, and here, in his own Franken, 
his august and awful shade haunts every corner of the 
land. Here traditions, which are half fabulous else- 
where, assume the dignity of historic truth; and if 
the very walls and towers before us were not built by 
him, they probably owe their name to some earlier 
construction of his. Karlstadt is a small fortified 
* This is the district affectedly called Franconian Switzer- 
nd. The Germans seem as if they wished the naming of 
the beautiful spots of their country to justify the reproach of 
Want of national pride. If they are remarkably beautiful, 
bh » hed no longer Germany, but Switzerland. Saxon 
rland, and Franconian Switzerland, are names 
plepted by foreigners but given by natives. A gentleman 
Berlin told me, with a smile, that he was just returned 
the Markische Schweiz: what a Markish Switzerland 

san be like, Lhave never yet been able to conjecture. 








town of the rudest architecture ; the walls are stand- 
ing and nearly entire, and are flanked by two square 
towers. The general aspect of the town reminded 
me of Oberwesel on the Rhine, only it is far ruder 
and more primitive. On the opposite shore is the 
ruined castle of Karlenburg. Somewhat lower, on 
the right bank, lies the pretty cheerful-looking little 
town of Lohn, through which the road to Aschaffen- 
burg passes. On the same side is the ruined castle 
of Rothenfels. A new bridge of red sandstone crosses 
the river at Heidenfeld ; it is not yet completed, but 
promises to be very beautiful. The castle of Triffen- 
stein, the seat of Prince Liwenstein- Wertheim, is in 
the style of many German chateaux of the end of 
the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Ineed hardly add, that it has no architectural 
beauty to recommend it. Its situation is most lovely ; 
one sees that it must command a noble view of the 
course of this most winding river, and of the wooded 
hills, ruined castles, and pretty towns on its shores. 
The ruins of the castles of Homburg, Stadt-Prozelten, 
Kollenburg,and Freudenberg, which follow each other 
in quick succession, are all striking, and each has a 
different character. That of Homburg stands on an 
isolated rock, connected with the adjoining hills by 
bridges over the chasms. The grouping of the thickly 
wooded hills, in the midst of which Freudenberg is 
placed, is extremely beautiful. These castles have 
a character different from those on the Rhine, but 
are almost as numerous in proportion to the course of 
the river. The lordly castellans, no doubt, lived on 
the plunder of.the citizens of Niirnberg and Frank- 
furt. The valley of the exquisite stream which runs 
through Franconian Switzerland, the Wiesent, is also 
full of magnificent vestiges of these noble depreda- 
tors. The little town of Wertheim lies at the foot 
of a hill on which is an ancient castle apparently in 
tolerable preservation. Close to the river is a tall 
round tower, somewhat in the style of that at Ander- 
nach, but smaller and ruder, and on the opposite side 
of the river a wall and towers climb the height from 
the shore to the summit. The river makes a bend 
at this point, and the whole group is very fine. Still 
more picturesque and striking is Miltenberg. This 
antique, primitive-looking town reminded me of what 
some of the small Rhine towns were fifteen years 
ago, before they were defaced by hideous Victoria 
hotels,and denationalized by a hundred adaptations to 
the tastes; real or supposed, of travellers. Miltenberg 
is perhaps even more German, more original than they 
then were. If the presence of English residents could 
surprise one anywhere, I should certainly have been 
surprised to hear from the captain that two English- 
men were living in this antique and secluded place. 
I thought they might have business there; no, he 
said, they lived there “ for their pleasure.” Ifa charm- 
ing country, tranquillity, cheapness, and easy access 
to two great cities, can make up a pleasant life, they 
have chosen well. Passing through the territory of 
the other branch of the house of Liwenstein, you 
come to Aschaffenburg, from which point the river 
runs nearly parallel to the high road to Hanau, and 
thence to Frankfurt. This is all pays de connaissance 
to every traveller. We reached Frankfurt a little 
after six, and left it by the last train for Mainz. The 
next day steamer and railroad brought us to Aix-la- 
Chapelle—two days’ travelling, which, a century ago, 
would have appeared among the wildest Mahrchen 
that ever unbridled fancy invented. 

As I stepped on the carpeted floor and between 
the elegant draperies of my own room at the hotel 
at Mainz, the whole reality struck me—I had seen 
the last of Germany. From Frankfurt you are in 
Europe, if you will, but not in Germany—the Ger- 
many I have learned to know and to love, with its 
many defects and its rare and singular excellencies, 
its comparatively poor and imperfect material life (to 
use an affected Gallicism), and its rich intellectual 
existence, with a complex character which few fo- 
reigners understand or appreciate, and which for ever 
attaches the few who do—Germany lay behind me. 
Whole trains of thoughts and feelings with which I 
had grown familiar were to be laid aside with the 
language which has received from them its petuliar 
stamp, and a new moral and intellectual world, the 
world of France, to be entered upon. 

Though I am little disposed to laugh at my dear 
Germans, now I have left them, I cannot help re- 
cording one feature of the voyage, which is completely 





national. On going down into the cabin I saw a 
large placard entitled Algemeines Reglement den Per- 
sonendienst der Maindampfschiffe betreffend—General 
rules regarding the personal service of the Maine 
steamers; and a more delicious little morsel of admini- 
strative pedantry I have seldom seen. It isdivided 
into four sections. Section 1 is headed ‘Of the 
Packet Offices’ (Expeditions Comptoiren), the paying 
for places and luggage, and the getting on board and 
on shore (Ein-und-Auschiffungen). This contains 
fourteen paragraphs, marked 1§, 2§, &e. Section 
2, Of the duties of the people employed (Beamten) 
by the administration (Verwaltung), or, as we should 
say, company, towards the passengers—twelve para- 
graphs. Section 3, Of the obligations (Obliegenheiten) 
of passengers—twenty-six paragraphs, Section 4, 
General directions—four paragraphs. Section 3, it 
will be seen, is wonderfully prolific. The following 
are some of the prohibitions:—-No passenger must 
bring anything dangerous, dirty, or stinking on board: 
bed-feathers, assafeetida, Limburg cheese, and old 
clothes are expressly forbidden. When the working 
of the vessel requires the passengers to leave the 
deck, they must do so at the request of the captain, 
No dealing allowed, nor showing Kunststiicke, or 
Schaustiicke—Anglice, tricks or sights for money. In 
short, the directions are some so ludicrously super- 
fluous, and some so strangely far-fetched, that it must 
have required no little ingenuity to invent all the 
possible acts of stupidity or extravagance that people 
could commit. I wondered that passengers were 
not forbidden to spit in each other’s faces, break all 
the wine-glasses, or jump overboard, and had serious 
thoughts of adding an appendix to supply so crying 
an omission. Section 50 decrees that refractory pas- 
sengers are to be admonished by the captain in a 
respectful manner (auf bescheidene Weise) to observe 
peace and order. Sanction.—If they continue restive 
he may put them and their effects into a boat, and 
land them on the nearest shore (niichste Ufer). This 
sounded wild and desperate, and gave one a fearful 
idea of the desolation and abandonment consequent 
on lawless conduct in a Maine steamer. However, I 
gathered back my frightened imagination from desert 
islands and inhospitable shores, and came down to 
the real amount of the evil, i. e. that the turbulent 
and expelled passenger does not get his fare back 
again, Section 51, But if such a case should occur, 
the captain must draw up a written statement of 
the whole affair, and get it signed by two credible 
passengers. 

This document was concocted, it seems, by the 
company, or Direction, as it is called, and adopted by 
the Government. I am quite sure so much careful 
regulating has never been expended on the whole 
steam navy of Britain as on this little nutshell on the 
Maine. And, indeed, it would not be very prudent 
to attempt it; we should infallibly want to do all the 
naughty things so obligingly suggested. The good 
Germans are less recalcitrant, so that there is not so 
much danger of putting them up to mischief. But 
really it is not fair tc them to exhibit regulations 
which seem to assume that they are incapable of 
guiding themselves with common sense or decency. 

To return to the Rhine. -You will think I have 
not escaped the infection of German sentimentality 
when I confess that my eyes filled with tears—tears 
at the sight of carpets and curtains! 

It is impossible for any one who has been admitted 
into the inner life of Germany to quit it without 
affectionate regret, or to think of it without the deepest 
interest ; and these feelings, like true love or friend- 
ship, make even peculiarities and defects dear. The 
moral and intellectual life of this great and varied 
land is the most fertile and interesting subject of 
contemplation—full of new combinations and original 
suggestions. In no country have thought and specu- 
lation so free and wide a field; in none is the voca- 
tion of science and art so understood and honoured ; 
in none is Christian liberty so respected and Christian 
charity so practised. If there is more personal dig- 
nity, freedom, and self-respect, a larger, loftier and 
more generous way of dealing, and greater external 
refinement in English society, on the other hand the 
intellectual vulgarity of England, as compared with 
Germany, is incontestible and striking. Common- 
place and slang seem to divide the popular press be- 
tween them; ideas long ago discussed and dismissed, 
blunders long ago confuted, and prejudices long ago 
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overcome, are put forth with a solemn inanity 
strangely inconsistent with the bold, enterprising, and 
able character of the English people, who shrink 
from nothing but the free use of their own intellects. 
The contrast between the freedom of action, and the 
absence of it in speculation, in England, with the 
converse in Germany, is one of the most curious 
problems in the history of mankind. In short, I 
return to my old text, that gifts and graces are dis- 
tributed with so equal a hand as to afford no nation 
much occasion for triumph. 

On passing into France my first emotion was one 
of somewhat contemptuous wonder how a people 
contented with such barbarous means of communica. 
tion could have the courage to fancy itself civilized. 
While tortured along leagues of rough pavement I 
still had pity to bestow on the poor people, who, 
finding the seas of mud at the sides impassable, were 
walking in the country as in one continuous street, 
and obliged to turn off for every carriage. The side 
roads exhibited the appearance of swamps, into which, 
said a companion, “one is invited to plunge.” As I 
contemplated this total absence of all care for the 
humble foot-passenger, all the really paternal provi- 
sions of Germany recurred to me in full force; I 
recollected the Duke of Saxe Weimar's excellent 
footpaths, adorned at convenient intervals with solid 
and handsome stone benches, at the side of which 
stands a broad low post, of the same material, so 
formed and placed that the wayfaring man may most 
commodiously deposit his burthen—a beautiful mo- 
nument which the kind-hearted sovereign leaves, to 
honour and endear his memory. I thought of the 
abundant and clear directions of every kind which 
cover the territory of Bavaria, the excellent roads and 
comfortable travelling in Prussia and Austria gene- 
rally; and I smiled at the dream of superiority with 
which France amuses itself. But in the first town 
we stopped at, she justified her claim in her own way. 
There I found again the incomparable creatures I 
have so often admired—the women of the lower 
classes of France. Well dressed and well bred, yet 
more laborious and energetic than the coarsest and 
dowdiest of German peasants, they appeared to me 
as beings of another race, combining qualities gene- 
rally thought incompatible. A woman not at all 
handsome, but neatly and trimly dressed, and with 
that general air which pleases and satisfies the eye, 
helped to unload the diligence, lifted burthens which 
a man would grumble at in Germany, and no woman 
would touch in England, took cognizance and charge 
of everything, gave directions about everything, and 
all with a quiet alactity, a ready intelligence, and, 
above all, a good-will and obligingness, which one 
sees nowhere else. She replied to my entreaties 
that she would not lift what I thought too heavy a 
trunk, with that propriety and grace of manner 
arising from the nice balance between respect for 
others and for oneself, for which women of this class 
in France are so remarkable. Charming and useful 
creatures! they alone know how to do the most me- 
nial offices without injury to their independence and 
self-respect—the most laborious and rude without 
prejudice to the agrémens of their sex. In Carlsbad 
women habitually do what we call hod-work for the 
masons, and do it with unalterable cheerfulness. But 
what women! all the agreeable pride of sex, all idea 
of pleasing, is completely obliterated. They are 
coarse, uncouth drudges. I do not think the existence 
of such a class as the French women of business is 
suspected in Germany, where Franzosinn is another 
name for levity, extravagance, and profligacy ; nor is 
it half understood in England. I must say, however, 
that I hold the Germans fully excused for any 
amount of antipathy to the French. A conquering 
nation must be content to pay this penalty for its 
mischievous and atrocious triumphs. It will require 
centuries to make the Prussians, for example, forget 
what they have themselves seen, heard, and endured. 
Of this they always remind you, and with reason. 
Every conquering army misrepresents and dishonours 
the nation to which it belongs. The French novel 
writers, too, have done the same good office for their 
countrymen and women as the English fortheirs. It 
is difficult to persuade the readers of Balzac and 
Soulié, of Bulwer and Mrs. Gore, that domestic vir- 
tues and kindly: affections are to be found in France 
or England. Those who have had such deplorable 
experience of society are perhaps right to describe it 








as they have seen or conceived it. May their pictures | 
have the effect they, no doubt, desire, of correcting | 
the vices they paint. A more pleasing, and perhaps | 
not less useful task would be that of trying to open | 
the eyes and the heart of each nation to the merits | 
of its neighbours, and of showing how the same hand } 
which has covered the surface of the globe with hill 
and plain, river and lake, field and forest, each of 
which has its inconvenience, and each its use and its 
charm—has scattered in like manner moral inequa- 
lities, out of which it depends on us to extract a pre- 
ponderance of good orevil. If one goes about, not 
like Diogenes with a lantern, but with a pair of 
scales in one’s hand, one will find that Providence is 
not so partial and unjust as men’s self-love would 
make it. 

And now fora weight in the scale of Germany. It 
is not too much to say that in all matters connected 
with Art, in the way of viewing Art, in all that is said, 
written, or done in that field, Germany isimmeasurably 
before England and France. The return to these 
countries strikes one as a sudden plunge into the 
barbarism of the 17th and 18th centuries. From 
the renovation of a Cathedral, to the trumpet of the 
retraite, every thing that has met my eye and ear in 
France is not only not good, but positively offensive. 

This does not apply so much to executive talent, 
of which there is enough in both countries, nor to the 
eminent exceptions to be found in London and Paris, 
but to the general exsthetical feeling, culture and 
tendencies. When I mentioned Bamberg, I intended 
to say that any body who contemplates the renovation 
of a church, is unpardonable if he does not go, or 
send a peritus, to Bamberg Cathedral. There he will 
see what can be done by men who thoroughly under- 
stand the genius of the great architects of the middle 
ages, and who work under the same influences which 
inspired those most religious and poetical structures. 
The restoration of Bamberg Cathedral appears to me, 
as nearly as may be, perfect. Within a week, with 
this picture fresh in my mind I entered the Cathedral 
of St. Omer. It is impossible to describe the contrast. 
A great deal has been done and is doing there, allin 
the very worst taste, all inspired by a feeling the 





reverse of that which preserved and carried out the 
austere and solemn beauty of Bamberg. One thing | 
was quite new to me. There are statues placed in the 
upper part of arches, with a light thrown upon them | 
from behind, or from above, so as to produce a sort | 
of dioramic effect. I should not have believed it | 
possible that the most audacious décorateur would | 
venture to introduce any thing so thoroughly clap- | 
trap and theatrical into a Gothic cathedral. The 

statues are new and of a piece with this contrivance. 

The dissonance produced in one’s feelings by such 

desecrations is painful in the extreme ; the more so 

as no one who believes in the intimate connexion of 

religion and art, can help falling into reflections of 

no very satisfactory nature on the state of the one, 

where the condition of the other is so tawdry and 

impure. 

Not less distressing are the noises made in French 
churches under the name of chanting (entonner) or 
singing. I think the nerves of the most devout 
German would be put into a state in which devotion 
is impossible. In the rudest and humblest German 
village church I never heard the horrible sounds I 
have heard in France put forth with some degree of 
pretension and self-complacency. And we all know 
the rivalry in bawling to be heard in English churches, 
and, still more, in meetings. 

I must now take my leave of you and of Germany 
for the present. The slight and hasty sketches I have 
sent you are little worthy of a theme which would 
furnish volumes of the most important matter; they 
were, in fact, mere hasty attempts to arrest the evan- 
escent impressions of the moment. I have nottouched 
on the most interesting and amusing of all topics, 
society and manners; though the view I have enjoyed 


have been dragged into notoriety by strangers. And 
Germany has homes and hearts, for a Place iy 
which it is well worth while to sacrifice all the 
glories of authorship, even for those who can com. 
mand them. Unqualified admiration and Praise 
have no value for people of sense and taste, and whas. 
everis to be said in dispraise of the structure and forms 
of German society, should be said hy a native, and 
not by a foreigner loaded with hospitality and king. 
ness, and little disposed to remember any thing but 
the qualities which must inspire love, admiration and 
respect into every mind capable of appreciating them, 





ANCIENT NINEVEH. 

WE announced, a short time since (ante, p. 594) 
the interesting discoveries lately made, by M. Botta, 
at Nineveh. A letter has since been received by M. 
Mohl, which enters more into detail. Other letters 
may shortly be expected, which we hope to be en- 
abled to lay before our readers. The drawings and 
descriptions referred to, will appear in the Journal de 
la Société Asiatique. oar , 

Mossul, April 5, 1843, 

You are aware that I have for some time caused 
excavations to be made in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh, in the hope of discovering there remains of 
monuments, or inscriptions, which, by multiplyingour 
means of comparison, may enable us to decipher those 
cuneiform inscriptions, which, as yet, we are not able 
to read. We were at work a considerable time in the 
great mound opposite the site of the present village 
of Niniouah ; but as I found nothing there but bricks, 
and insignificant fragments, I removed my workmen 
to the neighbouring village of Khorsabad, and they 
have already sent several bricks with cuneiform in. 
scriptions. My workmen have, indeed, discovered 
there the remains of a monument, rendered remark- 
able by the number and character of its inscriptions, 
I send you, to-day, a summary description of all that 
I have been enabled, as yet, to disinter (for the whole 
is buried beneath the mound); and I add some has- 
tily executed drawings, together with a copy of several 
inscriptions, As I was recalled to Mossul on busi- 
ness, I was only able to remain one day at Khorsabad, 
and several would have been required to copy all 
that my labourers had disinterred. I shall return 
when the works are sufficiently advanced to enable 
me better to understand the whole of the monument, 
and shall remain a sufficient time to write a complete 
description. 

The village of Khorsabad, or Khortabad, or Khors- 
tabad (for the name, which is certainly not Arabian, 
is pronounced in all these ways), is distant about five 
hours of caravan journey to the N.E. of Mossul, on 
the left bank of the little river called the Khanser. It 
is built on a mound stretching from west to east ; the 
eastern extremity rises into a cone, which is said to 
be artificial and modern. This information, however, 
is doubtful, as my informant has a house at the top of 
it, and probably fears that my excavations may un 
dermine its foundations. The eastern extremity is 
forked, and on the northern extremity of the bifur- 
cation it is that my workmen have found the very 
mutilated remains of which I am about to speak. 

Beginning at the top of this wall, my workmen 
immediately discovered the lower portion of two pa- 
rallel walls, separated by a platform of six métres in 
width: the extremity of the walls is level with the 
slope of the mound, which proves that the wall is 
incomplete on this side: the remains are about two 
and a half métres long from west to east; they then 
turn at right angles, but close to each other, leaving 
between them a space of no more than two métres 
twenty centimetres, a passage about three métres long, 
at the extremity of which the walls again turn at right 
angles, one to the north, the other to the south. We 
have not continued the excavations northward; but 
southward we have found that the wall, after proceeding 
three métres thirty-two centimétres in that direction, 





of them has been perhaps even wider and more varied 
than that of cities and lands. One must make one’s 


social and domestic life, as an observer and reporter, 
or be admitted (if one is so fortunate as to have the 
opportunity) into its inner and sacred circle as a 
member and sharer. To attempt to do both, is an 
abominable act of treachery, though by no means a 
rare one; luckily, it becomes more and more difficult, 
in proportion as persons of honour and delicacy 


| which it set out. 
election, whether one will stand on the outer verge of | 


turns to the west, running in the direction from 
This will be better illustrated by 
the plan. 

As the mound rises towards the east, the wall ac- 

quires height in that direction, and I have been grt 
tified by finding all the surface covered with bas- 
| reliefs, curious inasmuch as they evidently illustrate 
| some historical fact. In describing these, I shall 
| commence with the wall on the north side of the 
platform, starting from the extremity. 
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the sculptures begin to be distinct, I can make out 
a warrior, with a coat of mail and a helmet, falling 
backwards pierced with a lance ; behind him are two 
archers in the same dress, shooting in an opposite 
direction to that taken by the lance. When the 
wall returns at right angles towards the south, it is 
covered with a bas-relief, of which I send a drawing. 
At the corner is a fortress formed of two towers with 
battlements, on which are two persons very dispro- 
portioned, one raising his hands to heaven, the other 
hurling a dart. More towards the south are two 
archers, kneeling, with pointed helmets and coats of 
mail: the one shoots an arrow in the direction of the 
fortress ; the other raises one arm, and in the other 
hand holds an instrument, of which I send an exact 
representation, but the use of which I cannotascertain. 
Behind them are two archers standing upright, shoot- 
ing towards the fortress. These figures are about 
three feet high, drawn oddly, but wanting neither in 
nature nor spirit: the whole scene is surmounted by a 
cuneiform inscription, so dilapidated that I despair 
of copying it. From what I assume to have been the 
probable height of the wall, much of the inscription 
must be wanting. I have copied all I could of the 
inscription, because a single historical name would 
explain the bas-reliefs. In the passage, the north 
wall presents a figure three feet in height, of which 
Isend youa drawing. More eastward are the re- 
mains of a colossal figure, which must have been, at 
the least, eight feet high: the legs are well drawn, 
and appear to have been covered in front with defen- 
sive armour: after this figure the wall turns north- 
ward, beyond which we have not excavated. 

The wall, south of the platform, presents five 
figures looking eastward; behind them a figure 
which has lost its head, but which appears to 
have had wings. The wall then turns northward, 
presenting a bas-relief which I have copied, repre- 
senting a man with a sword in his belt, and holding 
in his hand a long stick, who appears to be pushing 
before him a woman holding a purse: in front of these 
isa woman, holding by the arm a naked child, pre- 
ceded by a third woman, carrying a leather bottle or 
bag over hershoulders. It appears to me, that all this 
side represents prisoners made in the expedition 
pourtrayed on the other side. All these figures are 
three feet high, and surmounted by cuneiform in- 
scriptions, also mutilated. 

On the opposite side there are two figures, in dif- 
ferent habiliments, one three feet high and complete, 
the other colossal but mutilated. Southward, on 
leaving the passage, the wall contains the lower part 
of four colossal figures, clothed in long robes with 
fringes delicately sculptured. On the outside of the 
solid enclosure there are four others more richly 
dressed. 

The platform is paved with flagstones, and on each 
side is an oblong hollow, four inches deep, semicir- 
cular towards the east, square towards the west, of 
which I cannot divine the use. The passage is paved 
with one large stone, covered with a cuneiform in- 
scription, of which I subjoin as exact a copy as the 
numerous fractures in the stone allow of. I shall try 
to keep all the fragments and join them solidly to- 
gether. I ought to remark that the characters appear 
to have been encrusted with copper, if I may judge by 
some remains, still found. As the monument was 
evidently incomplete as far as I have described it, I 
caused a well to be sunk in the direction and a féw 
paces in front of the north wall. I was right: for my 
workmen discovered at once a wall with two very re- 
markable colossal figures 84 feet high, quite complete, 
saving some fractures. The first is a bearded figure 
marching eastward, and carrying, in his hand, a coffer 
or cage. Before him is a woman with her hair 
gathered up into a knot behind her head; her robe 
has straight sleeves ending at the elbow ; it fits close 
to the figure, is largest towards the bottom, and beau- 
tifully plaited like the saya of the Spanish ladies. 

he wrists are adorned with bracelets clasped by two 
asps’ heads, which appear to be bitingeach other. In 
one hand she holds a large baton or sceptre, and 
(what is more remarkable) she wears, in her girdle, 
along and large sword with a richly carved handle. 

hese two-figures are in good preservation, and I 
should have drawn them had not my excavation been 
as yet too narrow to allow of it. The figure of the 
Woman has only three cracks, and as nothing is want- 
ing but the ear, it will be desirable to preserve it, It 





is, as far as I know, unique. I should observe, that 
these figures, although they have been so long under- 
ground, still bear evident marks of colouring, both in 
their robes and hair. The female figure appears to 
bear the insignia of royalty. I fancied that this was 
the last figure in this direction, but immediately before 
her the wall turns at right angles, indicating perhaps 
the end of the monument, and there we can trace the 
feet and lower part of the robe of a woman dressed 
like the one preceding. The upper part is, unfor- 
tunately, wanting. The style of these sculptures and 
the species of vestments resemble those at Persepolis ; 
it seems to me, however, that there is more spirit in 
the figures and more of anatomical knowledge in the 
drawing. The muscles of the arms and legs are very 
well marked, and, in fine, these bas-reliefs bear favour- 
able testimony to the taste and skill of the sculptors. 

My description is incomplete, but I shall soon be 
able to send a more detailed one. I am continuing 
my excavations, and with the more interest, as I think 
they are the first which have brought to light monu- 
ments of the times when ancient Nineveh was still in 
its glory. The mound is filled with fragments of 
sculpture and inscriptions, all of which I have carefully 
preserved, in the hope of joining them. In this way 
I have already united some fragments of a colossal 
statue of a woman richly clothed, with earrings and 
rings “ en kholkhal” on her legs. I have found besides 
several fragments of sculpture of a black calcareous 
flintstone, delicately worked, but as yet nothing com- 
plete. A hundred paces from the village I have 
found a kind of altar (if altar it be) with triangular 
cippus, surmounted by a round platform. The angles 
are decorated with a lion’s paws, well carved, and the 
whole has an air so Greek that I should have fancied 
it of Greek origin, did not the periphery of the plat- 
form bear a cuneiform inscription, which I have 
copied. There is no hollow on the top, and nothing 
to show that it was employed for fire. It may be the 
base of a column. I am informed that there is 
another near it, much injured, which I shall visit on 
my return, hoping that it will aid me to complete 
what is wanting in the inscription. 

It is time that I should speak of the construction 
of the monument which I have described, which is 
not the least remarkable thing connected with it, and 
which is similar to nothing else that I am acquainted 
with. It is built on an area formed of one row of 
large bricks bearing inscriptions; below this layer is 
one of fine sand six inches thick, lying above an- 
other layer of bricks strongly cemented with bitumen. 
This sand is evidently placed there intentionally, for 
it has been brought from the Tigris, but I know not 
for what purpose. This is not all: the walls are 
formed of large, flat tiles of a marble-like gypsum, 
such as we find near Mossul; between these tiles 
there are layers of earth, and thus the whole exterior 
of the masonry is covered with sculptured tiles, 
while all its interior is filled with argillaceous 
earth. There is no appearance of this being the re- 
sult of the decomposition of unbaked bricks, for of 
this we find no traces ; but my workmen tell me that 
the earth has been mixed with lime, which hardens 
it, and that this method is still in use in Mossul; it 
appears, nevertheless, less durable, and contrasts 
strangely with all we know of these primitive monu- 
ments. The pressure of this earth, before the pas- 
sages vere filled, has broken the bas-reliefs in pieces, 
and as we excavate they would all fall did we not in 
a measure prop them. These stays, however, will 
only hst while we are working, and the monument 
will inevitably perish if the French government do 
not furnish me the means of preserving the more in- 
teresting portions. 











THE CARTOON EXHIBITION. 

Ir vas our pleasant duty last week to commend 
the manner in which the Commissioners had dis- 
chargec their onerous duty towards the public and 
the Cartoon exhibitors. We have now to analyze 
the intrmsic merits of the collection: a less easy task. 
Good will and good conscience are alike interested 
in its fulilment: yet so many act as if they believed 
that the two could not work in company, that all 
strictures and comparisons run a risk of being con- 
sidered as out-pourings of “ prejudice,” in place of 
that friendly sincerity without which there is no true 
respect. 

Under circumstances, many will consider the Ex- 





hibition, on the whole, as a subject of congratulation : 
and it is so, as developing talent hitherto unknown, 
or obscure and imperfectly known. The disposition 
courageously to grapple with compositions ona great 
scale is as manifest as we had anticipated; but great- 
ness is not a question of scale alone, and we should 
have been startled by the general absence of intel- 
lectual power and originality had we not foreknown 
that in boudoir art and book illustration—hitherto 
the staple occupation of our artists—the higher facul- 
ties are but sparingly demanded. Imperfect draughts- 
manship, with which most, even the best, of the de- 
signs, are chargeable, did not surprise us, remem- 
bering that the hopes, the aspirations, even the dreams, 
of young English artists, have always hitherto been of 
colour, and not form. One essential requisite, how- 
ever, has been more generally overlooked than we 
had anticipated ; there has been a strange forgetful- 
ness among the competitors, that cartoons are designs 
for frescoes—a very general neglect of the architec- 
tonic principle on which they ought to have been com- 
posed. The artists seem to have forgotten that a pic- 
ture to be hung anywhere, and a work of art forming 
a component part ofa building, ought to be designed 
on principles as distinct as the poem and the lyric 
for music. ‘Without, for the moment, considering 
any other qualities, we would observe, that in No. 94, 
the Baptism of Ethelbert by the Monk Augustine, this 
principle is recognized, and so much dignity thereby 
acquired, that we are half inclined to ask whether 
the designer had ever dabbled in architecture? his 
arches and columns also give costume to the design, 
another merit more rare here than it ought to have 
been. The drapery accessories, too, are often anoma- 
lous: witness the Marriage of Henry the Seventh (No. 
127), where a direct authority was ready to the 
painter's hand in the engraving after Mabuse’s pic- 
ture, published by Walpole. Such inattention to 
research, we are ashamed to say, is generically 
English. 

But these casual illustrations of essentials overlook- 
ed must not detain us longer from the prize cartoons, 
First, then, of Mr. Armitage’s Invasion of Britain by 
Cesar (No. 64). We will not, because the work is said 
to have been drawn in the studio of M. Delaroche, 
therefore consider the prize as a homage to continental 
art. But to illustrate the general absence of elevated 
conception, we must advert to the fact, that in its 
very subject we have a grave mistake. Its import is 
the degradation, not the exaltation of England. The 
conquest of England might furnish a noble inspira- 
tion to the French academician ; but amounts to an 
objection when the destination of the work is con- 
sidered. This objection disposed of, there is much 
to praise in the bold attitudes of the struggling sol- 
diery—much to regret in the absence of those masses 
in grouping, so essential in battle-pieces for the 
avoidance of confusion. Indifference to this canon 
makes even Raffaelle’s ‘ Battle of Constantine’ an in- 
effective piece of embroilment, when compared with 
the ‘ Battle of the Standard,’ where mere groups 
were taken. It is true we have Cesar for a rallying 
point—a striking one, though too melo-dramatic ; but 
the mélée of men and horses at his feet, requires 
patience and ingenuity to disentangle: must we say, 
too, that we searched in vain for any traits of nobility 
of expression and countenance, any such individu- 
ality as alone can redeem a crowd from monotony ? 
The artist, however, is understood to be very young: 
and has done too much for the credit of himself and 
his school, not to be credited with much excellence 
tocome. One, and the most valuable result of such 
an exhibition must be self-correction. 

Another of the 300/. prizes (No. 84), Caractacus led 
in Triumph through the streets of Rome, by Mr. Watts, 
is highly creditable to its exhibitor ; but here again we 
must take exceptions against the subject. A British 
captive led in triumph to “make a Roman Holi- 
day”!—W ould the Delaroches and Delacroix’ adorn 
their Palais de Justice with Napoleon dying under 
the eyes of English sentinels! Would Begass or Ben- 
demann, for the decoration of their German palaces, 
select some incident from the bitter period of French 
domination? There was a moment in the history 
of the Ancient Briton which an artist (No. 88) has 
done well to select: we mean the chief's appearance 
before Claudius, when the captive, by his inborn great- 
ness, towered alike superior to his adversary and to his 
own fate! Here (No, 84) he is but a chained savage, 
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Jed in humiliating procession by his victors. Stand- 
ing before this design, we were struck by the number 
of claims laid on its several portions by the spec- 
tators: the main figure—a nobler breadth of brow 
admitted—will recall to many the * Ugolino’ of Sir 
Joshua; while the son of Caractacus, and the 
woman and child, on his right, have an amiable 
Raffaelesque grace, and the Trumpeter in the van, 
is borrowed from Annibal Carracci’s ‘ Triumph of 
Bacchus’ in the Farnese palace, and was probably 
borrowed for the occasion from A. Mantegna. But 
these reminiscences show taste and reading, and as 
such, bind us over to respect and “good construc- 
tion.” 

We are now at Mr. Cope’s First Trial by Jury 
(105), beyond question, in our estimation, the finest 
work in the collection. Here we have England fairly 
exalted: a just, and merciful, and free nation, fore- 
shadowed without prejudice or offence ; no foreign 
nation affronted, no sensitive conscience ruffled. It is 
with such representations that our chambers of Legis- 
lation should be decorated! Perhaps, however, the 
artist has hardly risen, in execution, to the height of 
his idea. Greater dignity and expansiveness might 
have been given to the developement of the theme. 
We feel ourselves, in some measure, in a corner, not 
in the presence of a whole nation; that we witness a 
charce proceeding, and not that we assist at the birth 
of civilization and enlightenment. This is in some 
measure chargeable on the figure of Alfred. We 
cannot recognize him as “ Alfred the Great.” He is 
not sufficiently exalted in intellectual nobility above 
the attentive twelve who take part in the ceremony, 
or the two who hold the half-dogged, half-terrified 
ruffian in close and masterful thrall. Strange that 
one so often portrayed should want a portrait still! 
But the composition is clever ; simple, yet displaying 
sufficient art to denote care and reverence on the part 
of the designer. There is feeling, too, and contrast 


in the central group: the importunate eloquence of 
the boy-witness, with outspread arm, telling all the 
more forcibly, from his close neighbourhood to the 
cold and stark body of the victim. We have always 


had good hope of Mr. Cope, from his determined 
avoidance of mannerism, and his choosing a range of 
subject, varying from the most contemplative passage 
of Scripture to the homeliest incident of practical life. 
In this clever work he does much to justify expecta- 
tion, by promising yet better things to come. 

Taking the prizes according to the order in the 
Catalogue, Mr. J. C. Horsley’s St. Augustine preach- 
ing to Ethelbert and Bertha (100) is next to be men- 
tioned, and with admiration, were it only for the good 
effect of chiaroscuro it contains. But we find in it a 
greater inequality than in any other of the prize de- 
signs. Truth and delicacy of sentiment are counter- 
balanced by feeble or careless drawing. The coun- 
tenances of the listening group—that of the Queen 
excepted, which wants animation,—bear testimony 
to the efficacy of the Holy Father’s message; but 
strip the monarch of his purple, and we fear that 
but a distorted anatomy would be disclosed, while the 
two maidens, on his right hand, have a clumsiness of 
form too clownish for such a presence. The arms and 
hands of St. Augustine, too, want revision: his head 
is better, though the contours of the features verge 
upon a needless heaviness; and between the ensign 
bearer of “ peace and goodwill” and the’ auditors, 
there is too large a space to let. So largely, 
however, do the merits preponderate in this com- 
position, that we prefer it to the neighbouring St. 
Augustine (No. 98), which at a more Lenten show 
might have carried off the prize. From No. 100 it 
is but a short step to No. 103, Alfred in the Danish 
Camp. This, though not a prize picture, has merit: 
the monarch’s figure, to be sure, is a failure; he tor- 
ments his harp with as wrathful a scowl, as knotted 
an arm, and as spasmodically-contracted a hand, as 
if it were a weapon of vengeance and self-defence, 
and not an instrument of guile,—as if these staring 
evidences of emotion were not so many signs by which 
the disguised chief must have been revealed to his 
enemies. But the other parts are better; especially 
the group between the English prince and the Danish 
king. These have spirit and character superior to 
anything we find in the neighbouring cartoon,— 
Alfred submitting his Code of Laws to the approval of 
the Witan (104), by Mr. Bridges,—to which, never- 
theless, a prize has been awarded, 





We may here interrupt the thread of orderly nar- 
ration to state, that there are one or two purely fan- 
ciful subjects, which are more satisfactory to us, 
than any of the foregoing works of imagination, Mr. 
Cope’s excepted. Milton and Shakspeare and 
Spenser have been largely laid under contribution, 
and the former has given occasion to more illustra- 
tions of ‘Comus,’ Adam and Eve, Satan, and ‘ Sam- 
son Agonistes’ than we care to particularize. One, 
Lady in the Enchanted Chair (60), however, must 
not be passed over, for its prettiness, not to say, grace ; 
the Cupid peeping out from under the burly limbs of 
the prostrated bacchanal in the foreground, is a charm- 
ing and naif touch of poetry, though not Miltonic. 
Hard by, and still in the foreground, is a nymph- 
profile, so lovely, and so closely resembling some of 
Howard's heads in the ‘ Rape of Hylas,’ as to make 
us attribute this design to his crayon, till warned that 
we might be mistaken by other portions of the draw- 
ing. In its sterner and coarser way, the neighbour- 
ing Samson Agonistes (61) has also merit. No. 51, 
the group of 

—— daughters three, 
That sing about the golden tree, 
has also found its admirers: though not in us. 
These are Graces who were but an hour ago unlaced 
from the trappings of the milliner—conscious of their 
nakedness, and uneasily rejoicing in their deliverance: 
not the divine maidens hymned by the poet. Shak- 
speare has hardly fared so well as Milton. We 
looked long and wistfully at the Death of King Lear 
(26), when we were told it was the work of the clever 
young painter of the Plague-prophet in the Royal 
Academy. But the idea of that picture has clung to 
the artist, like the gift of Dejanira. The 
— foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upwards, 

is worn by disease, rather than by “ grief of heart.” 
The corpse of Cordelia might have been flung down 
in answer to that ghastly cry, “Bring out your dead ;” 
it is so emaciated that not even Dotage could 
conceive such a picture of mortality might haply 
live! Plague-stricken, too, is the youth at her 
side: but the kneeling girl’s figure has a redeeming 
pathos, and the three shrouded mourners, who are 
departing, to the left of the picture, are good. There 
are other Lears, to say nothing of a Falstaff, of a 
Macbeth, &c. &c. whereof Civility forbid that we 
should speak. 

But the happiest fancy-piece, and, indeed, possibly 
the most perfect Cartoon in the Exhibition, is Mr. 
Frost’s vision from Spenser, Una and Satyrs (10), 
the first of the third-class prizes. Against this work 
we have but one word to object. Fear, we know, is 
unlovely: but still, with all the terror in her counte- 
nance, so well borne out by her shrinking attitude, 
the chaste and holy virgin should have been more 
loveable and beautiful, according to our wish. The 
designer has been more at home among the “ salvage 
nation,” to whose coarse gambols he has given a 
spirit and a force worthy of some better renowned 
mythological painter ; the drawing too is on the whole 
good, and is severely tested by the foreshortenings and 
muscular developements of some of the prominent 
figures. But enough for one week ; five of the prizes, 
and a host of other designs, good, bad, and indifferent, 
being reserved for another day. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert has consented to become 
the patron of the Artists’ General Benevolent Insti- 
tution, which Society already enjoys the patronage 
of Her Majesty. 

Mr. Burford’s New Panorama isa view of Coblentz 
—one of the best he has painted: like as life, and, 
of course, superlatively attractive. Where, indeed, 
could a scene more animated be found, than ‘s made 
up by the picturesque town, and the entrance of the 
tributary Moselle ; the Broad Stone of Honour, and 
the opening of the gorge towards Boppart? The 
picture, too, is excellently finished, and with a depth 
and brilliancy of tone hardly attained in former works. 

Our attention has been directed to an announce- 
ment in the Standard, from which we learn that a 
step has at length been taken in the only effectual 
direction for the suppression of that one of the 
chivalric institutions which has haunted the field 
of modern society with most pertinacity and least ar- 
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gument ;—a rude, barbaric figure, stripped by on, 
turies of all the costumes and psa wie”, me 
it picturesque, or gracious, or valuable, and looki 
monstrous amid the lights and forms of advanced 
civilization, An Association has been got up for the 
extermination of Duelling—composed of member 
influential in the precise classes within which, and for 
whose benefit, the murderous nuisance was su 
more especially to act. It consists of 326 members, 
of whom 34 are noblemen and their sons, 15 are ba. 
ronets, and 16 members of the Lower House, What 
is more important still, the Army and Navy, hitherto 
the head-quarters of the conventionalism, furnish q 
large contingent to this demonstration. In its ranks 
are 30 admirals and generals, 23 colonels and 
lieutenant-colonels, 44 captains and 24 lieutenants in 
the Navy; and of the Army, 17 majors and 26 cap. 
tains. The Bar furnishes a detachment of 24: and 
the Association denounces the unmeaning modem 
“wager of battle” as sinful, irrational, and contrary 
to the laws of God and man ; and pledges itself to 
discountenance the same by its example and all its 
influence. An institution, attacked by every other 
species of argument, and sustained against them all 
only by opinion, was to be successfully assailed by 
opinion alone; and this measure at once knocks 
away thesolestay which held up the ugly figure against 
the pressure of modern sense and modern arrange. 
ments. 

The papers mention, that a sum of money has 
been received from India to defray the expenses of 
erecting a monument over the grave of Rajah Ram- 
mohun Roy, who died some years since at Bristol, 
and whose remains are now deposited in the cemetery 
near that city. It is to be in the Hindoo style of 
architecture. 

The works of Alfieri have been recently prohibited 
by the censorship of Palermo; and the consent, 
which had been reluctantly given, for the printing of 
Thiers’ History of the French Revolution, has been 
withdrawn. 

The King of the French has presented to the city 
of Bruges casts from the finest marbles in the Museum 
of the Louvre, in acknowledgment of his Majesty's 
satisfaction at being allowed to take casts of the 
celebrated mantel-piece by Franc, and of the tombs 
of Charles the Bold and Mary of Burgundy, in that 
city. 

A new specialty in periodical literature has been 
projected, in France, by M. Moreau Christophe, 
Inspector General of Prisons, under the title of the 
Revue Pénitenciaire, havingas its objects of publication 
acritical exposition of doctrines, a digested analysis of 
facts, and the text of official documents relating to the 
science and discipline of prisons. It is the further 
intention of the projectors of this Review, to form 
themselves into a society, to be called “ The Howard 
and Saint Vincent Association,” for the purpose of 
collecting a fund to be appropriated to the composition 
or purchase of works. proper for the reading of the 
prisoners and the poor. A volume is also announced 
by M. Capefigue, entitled Les Diplomates Européens, 
and containing notices of Metternich, Pozzo di Borgo, 
Talleyrand, Pasquier, Wellington, Richelieu, Har- 
denberg, Nesselrode and Castlereagh. 

M. Etex has been commissioned, by the Minister 
of the Interior, to execute a marble monument to 
the memory of Vauban, for the Church of the In- 
valides, where it is to form a pendant to the tomb of 
Turenne.—An equestrian colossal statue has been 
erected at Casale, in honour of the present King of 
Sardinia. It was modelled by the sculptor San- 
giorgio, and cast by Viscardi, of Milan.—The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany has also recently erected 
a remarkable monument, under the name of The 
Tribune of Galileo, in the Palace of the Uni- 
versity of Florence. The following is an abridged 
description :—Four pilasters and two arcades divide 
this tribune into three parts. The entrance portion, 
or vestibule, and the middle one are square; the 
last is semi-circular, and contains the statue of the 
philosopher. The figure is clothed in a long robe, 
the folds of which are sustained in its left hand, while 
the right rests ona cippus, that supports a globe, and 
figures representing Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy. Four busts are ranged on either hand, 
within the hemicycle—those of Galileo's bosom 
friend, the Benedictine Castelli, and his favourite 
disciples, Cavalieri, Torricelli, and Viviani. Right 
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in glass cases, are the instruments and 
a wos with which his discoveries were made :— 
and the principal of these—the Satellites of J upiter, 
the Phases of Venus, Saturn’s Ring, the Spots in 
the Sun, and the Mountains in the Moon,—are 
figured in gold, on a blue ground, in an arcade of the 
yault. Philosophy and Astronomy are painted in 
the second vault. The allegorical figures of Nature, 
Truth, Natural Philosophy, and Perseverance, are 
in the first. On the walls are seven fresco paintings, 
representing the principal points in the history of 
a report, though but in a line, the dinner 
given to M. Spohr by his professional brethren on 
Tuesday, and the Purcell Commemoration held in 
Westminster Abbey on Thursday morning. The 
musical season is coming spiritedly to its close. The 
news from abroad is but unimportant ; * L’ Italiana 
in Algieri,’ by Rossini, is to be versionized for the 
Grand Opera of Paris—a foolish measure, brought 
about, we presume, by Madame Stolz, to find occu- 
jon for her mezzo soprano voice. A new tenor, 
M. Mengis, is also to be tried there in the autumn: 
and there is more than a chance of Mlle. Fanny Elssler 
dancing her peace with the management. Much, 
indeed, is new attraction needed at that theatre. 
A festival is to be held, about this time, at Zurich, 
with three thousand voices; and Lady Bishop is 
shortly to try her fortune on the stage of San Carlo, 
at Naples. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
ission (fi 8 o’Clocktill 7), 1s. Catalogue, ls. 
seach * HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the next those of Ancient Masters, and the third with those 
of Deceased British Artists.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Will shortly Close. 

The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9,1ill Dusk, daily. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Will be Closed in a few Days. 

EXHIBITION of Sir GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of 
canvas, and containing portraits of all the Members of arliament, 
also a portrait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and various other 
works, forming a collection of more than 800 portraits of eminent per- 
sonages of the present day. Openfrom 10 till dusk. At the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. Admission, 1s. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
og near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 

. Bouton. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves by MECHANICAL FORCE 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, and on Monday, Wednesday, 

Friday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, in addition to the POPULA 
LECTURES usually delivered. The Exhibition of the COLOSSAL 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE, the DIVER, DIVING BELL, NEW 
DI YING VIEWS, and the other varied and instructive Ob- 
jects of the Institution, continues as usual. The original CRAYON 
DRAWINGS, from the CARTOONS at HAMPTON COURT, by 
the late Mr. Holloway, with numerous other WORKS of ART, have 
recently been placed in the Gallery. Admission, One Shilling. 
— Half-price. Open Mornings and Evenings, except Saturday 

vening. 





Open from Ten till Five. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Grotoaicat Soctety.—June 7—Mr. Warburton, 
President, in the chair. 

1, ‘On Ichthyopatolites, or Petrified Trackways 
of Ambulatory Fishes upon Sandstone of the Coal 
Formation,’ by the Rev. Dr. Buckland. —In 
September, 1842, Dr. Buckland received from 
Miss Potts, of Chester, a sketch of impressions re- 
sembling a succession of scratches by long claws, 
copied from a flag-stone discovered by that lady near 
the shaft of a coal-pit, at Mostyn, in Flintshire. She 
afterwards forwarded the slab itself; from an exa- 
mination of which, Dr. Buckland comes to the con- 
clusion, that the impressions are not foot-marks of a 
reptile, but made by the ambulatory organs, or bony 
tays, of the fin of some unknown species of walking 
fish. They consist of curvilinear scratches, disposed 
symmetrically at regular intervals, on each side of a 
level space about two inches wide, which may repre- 
sent the breadth of the body of the fish, to the pec- 
toral fin-rays of which Dr. Buckland attributes the 
scratches, They follow one another in nearly equi- 
distant rows of three scratches in a row, at intervals of 

ut two inches from the point of each individual 
scratch to the points of those next succeeding and 





preceding it. They are all slightly convex outwards, 
three on each side of the supposed place of the fish’s 
body. Each external scratch is about aninch anda half 
in length, the inner ones about half an inch, and the 
middlescratch about one inch long. These proportions 
are pretty nearly constant throughout a series of eight 
successive rows of triple impressions on the slab 
from the Mostyn coal-pit. The impressions of the 
right and left fin-rays are not quite symmetrically 
opposed to each other on a straight line of progres- 
sion, but the path of the animal appears to have been 
curvilinear, or trending towards theright. Each im- 
pression, or scratch, is deepest in its supposed frontal 
side, and becomes more shallow gradually backwards. 
Dr. Buckland enumerates several instances of such 
a mode of progression among existing fishes, and 
points out the great analogy between these fossil im- 
pressions and those which the gurnard makes when 
walking on sand under water, as observed by Profes- 
sor Deslongchamps. 

2. A letter was read from Mr. W. C. Trevelyan, 
giving an account of polished and scratched surfaces 
of rocks observed by him in Greece, on the way 
from Megara to Corinth, and resembling the surfaces 
seen in the Jura, attributed to the action of glacial 
phenomena. In this case, however, he considers the 
fact observed as the effect of an earthquake. The 
appearance of moraines, which he saw in the gorge 
of Mount Parnassus, he refers to storms bringing 
down masses of rocks, rubbish, and trees. 

3. ‘Observations on certain Fossilliferous Beds in 
Southern India,’ by Mr. C. T. Kaye.—The beds 
made known by Mr. Kaye, occupy positions at some 
distance from each other, and are found in three 
localities: first, near Pondicherry ; secondly, near 
Trinconopoly ; and, thirdly, near Verdachellum. 
Although the streets of Pondicherry are paved with 
limestone, the strata from which the material is de- 
rived have hitherto been unnoticed. The town itself 
is situated, like Madras, on a recent sandy formation, 
extending inland, in places ten miles, and containing 
shells of species now inhabiting the Indian Ocean in 
such abundance that they are dug up and used for 
lime. Immediately ‘behind the town these sandy 
beds rest on low hills of red sandstone, in which no 
marine remains occur. In certain localities it con- 
tains fossil trees, often of vast size, even to the length 
of nearly 100 feet, all apparently conifere, and having 
their wood silicified, and presenting no traces of ma- 
rine action. Beyond the hills of sandstone, is a bed 
of limestone, and beyond it the sandstone again, 
bounded, at a distance of about sixteen miles from 
the sea, by hills of black granite. The nature of the 
country affording no sections, the relation of the lime- 
stone to the sandstone is still a desideratum. The 
former occupies an area of not more than three or 
four miles, and abounds in most beautiful and in- 
teresting marine fossils, most of which appear to be 
new. Baculites, Hamites, Nautili, and Ammonites, are 
abundant in the finest preservation, and associated 
with numerous bivalves and univalves, including 
several species of Voluta, Pyrula, and a Cyprea. 
Wood is also found, but calcareous, and bored by 
the Teredo. About 30 miles from Trinconopoly, 
100 from Pondicherry, and 60 from the sea, is another 
bed of fossilliferous limestone. Among the numerous 
fossi's procured by the author from this bed, very few 
agreed with those from Pondicherry; some resem- 
bled tertiary fossils, and others green-sand species : 
only one fragment of an ammonite occurred. At 
Verdachellum, in Southern Arcot, about 40 miles 
from the coast and 50 from Pondicherry, a third bed 
of fossilliferous limestone occurs, to which the author’s 
atteation was directed by Lieutenant Newbold. It 
is situated amid a district of red sandstone, resembling 
that at Pondicherry. It contained no Baculites or 
Hamites, but several Ammonites, and numerous 
bivalves and univalves, several of which were iden- 
tical vith those from Trinconopoly, but none were of 
the species found at Pondicherry. Among them 
were seme lower green-sand forms. The author con- 
cludes by pointing out the remarkable association in 
these beds of truly cretaceous forms with numerous 
species belonging to genera usually considered as cha- 
racteristic of the tertiary era. 

4, ‘An Account of a Section of the Strata between 
the Chalk and the Weald Clay in the vicinity of 
Hythe, by F. W. Simms.—In order to ascertain 
the relations and succession of the strata in the 








neighbourhood of Hythe, the author instituted a 
number of borings, the details of which were fully 
given in this paper. The better to investigate the 
beds of the lower green sand in this locality, he sunk 
a shaft in the quarry above and to the north of Hythe 
Church, of the dimensions of five feet by four, to the 
depth of seventy-three feet ; so that the strata could 
be accurately examined and measured, and the fossils 
of the several beds collected. By this means he dis- 
covered beds which were not previously known to 
have existed in this locality, consisting principally of 
laminated elay, greasy to the feel, and having some 
of the properties of fuller’s earth. The succession 
of beds in Mr. Simms'’s section, is the following, enu- 
merating them in descending order, from the bottom 
of Evenden’s quarry, where the shaft was sunk, there 
being forty-eight feet of calcareous rock above. Six 
feet of sand, containing few fossils, and in one bed 
some fossil wood, are succeeded by eight feet of cal- 
careous rocks and interstratified sands, containing the 
same fossils with the calcareous rock above. Next 
we meet with twenty-five feet of grey sandy clay, 
with characteristic fossils, succeeded by variously- 
coloured beds, to a depth of fifty-three feet, resting 
on a greenish-brown bed, which is separated from the 
wealden by a layer of very fine white sand, one inch 
in thickness, The wealden occurs at a depth of sixty- 
three anda half feet. Mr. Simms’s observations show 
that the upper green sand is wanting in the neighbour- 
hood of Hythe, that the galt is 126 feet thick there, 
and the lower green sand 70 feet in its upper bed, 
158% in the middle, and 1784 in the lower. The dip 
of the strata in the line of section is due north 1° 19. 
Among the fossils procured by Mr. Simms, during 
his investigation, was a remarkable resin, the proper- 
ties of which were examined by Mr. Edward Solly, 
and an account of which accompanied the paper. 

5. ‘Comparative Remarks on the Lower Green 
Sand of Kent and of the Isle of Wight,’ by Dr. Fitton, 
The author having examined the results of Mr. 
Simms’s operations, described in the preceding paper, 
here compares the sections of the Lower Green Sand 
at Hythe, and on the S. W. of Maidstone, from infor- 
mation given to him by Mr. Benstead, ofthe latter place. 
In sinking a well at Barming Heath, in 1837, this 
gentleman found the whole thickness of the quarry 
stone (Kentish rag) and intermediate “ Hassock,” to 
be 130 feet : beneath were 10 feet of dark green sand, 
containing marine fossils; and finally about 30 
feet of clay, which was known to be different from 
that of the Wealds. Water having been obtained, 
at the depth last mentioned, the sinking was discon- 
tinued. The sections, therefore, at Hythe, and near 
Maidstone, agree in presenting a considerable thick- 
ness of marine clay beneath the Kentish rag :—and 
this resemblance is confirmed by the fact, that a bank 
of distinct blue clay crops out between the quarry 
stone and the weald clay, near Wateringbury, on the 
south of Maidstone. 

The section at Atherfield, on the coast of the Isle 
of Wight, has the advantage of exhibiting an unin- 
terrupted view of the whole series of strata between 
the chalk and the wealden, which are seen to be per- 
fectly conformable throughout: and both the fossils 
and the mineral compositions of the beds sunk through 
in Mr. Simms’s shaft, very closely resemble those of 
the lowest beds near Atherfield ; the principal differ- 
ence being the occurrence at the latter place of the 
bed of stone, about three feet thick, near the bottom, 
which abounds as remarkably in fossils. On the 
other hand, the calcareous strata of Kentish quarries, 
from Hythe to Maidstone, do not appear in Ather- 
field ; where they are represented only by detached 
concretional masses—and the author calls attention 
to the sudden decrease of calcareous matter, in re- 
ceding from what may be called the ventral region of 
this limestone—whether inland through Surrey and 
Hampshire, or westward by the coast of Sussex, to 
the Isle of Wight and Dorsetshire, which is the more 
deservinz of notice, as the total thickness of the lower 
greensand in Kent (about 400 feet), cannot much ex- 
ceed that of the Isle of Wight. 

The author explains the stratigraphical principles 
of his division of the subcretaceous series proposed in 
1824 and 1826, which, he thinks, Mr. Simms’s results 
confirm: and the only remaining question is, whether 
the marine clay, discovered by Mr. Austen in Surrey, 
—that of Atherfield—and that now brought to light 
at Hythe—-which seems to be continuous—is to be 
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regarded as an additional member of the lower green 
sand, or to be detached from the subdivisions of that 
deposit—a question which can be determined only by 
a full comparison of the fossils of the lower subcreta- 
ceous strata; the number of which has been very 
much increased by recent accessions in England. 


Asiatic Socrety.—June 24.—The Earl of Auck- 
land in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. Bland, 
containing a notice of the ‘ Atish Kedeh,’ a biogra- 
phical work on Persian poets, by Hajji Lutf Ali Beg, 
of Isfahan. After noticing the interest which attaches 
to the poetic literature of Persia,and the importance 
of works relating to the biography of their poets, Mr. 
Bland named a few of the most valuable of those 
which existed previously on that subject, enumerating 
the * Baharistan’ of Jami, the ‘ Tezkerrat al Shuara’ 
of Dowlatshah of Samarcand, and the ‘Tuhfah Sami’ 
of Sam Mirza, a son of Shah Ismail the First. Over 
all these works he gives a decided preference to the 
* Atish Kedeh,’ as containing more copious details, a 
larger selection in its anthology, and a far greater 
number of lives, than the whole of those set forth in 
the other biographies. It has also the advantage of 
bringing the history of literature down to a very late 
date—the year 1770, thus including a period of 200 
years subsequent to the biographical works which 
preceded it. It is divided into two parts, the ancient 
and the more modern poets. The first part is further 
subdivided into four books, of which the first contains 
such poets as have been emperors, kings, princes, &c., 
chiefly of foreign birth, and the other three parts 
comprise respectively the great geographical divisions 
of Iran, Turan, and Hind. A short chapter is de- 
voted also to some ladies, who have distinguished 
themselves by their talent for poetry. The second 
division, containing those poets who were contem- 
porary with the authecr, is of importance, and gives 
the lives of writers which would otherwise have been 
lost to posterity. The whole number of biographical 
notices amounts to 842; and the quotations from their 
poems, as specimens of their style, are abundant. 
The sketch the author gives of his own life, repre- 
sents him to have been born at Isfahan, in the year 
1134 of the Hijra (or Flight of Mohammed) a.p. 
1721, and to have studied under various learned men, 
but in particular to have attached himself to poetry 
and the society of poets. He gives a large selection 
from his own works, including a whole poem on the 
story of Joseph and Zulaikha, the critical examina- 
tion of which is reserved for a separate notice. In 
the analysis, which formed the subject of his memoir, 
Mr. Bland included many details which were omitted 
in reading, the object seeming to have been to call 
the attention of Orientalists to a work which has 
been hitherto very slightly noticed, but which may be 
considered as the most valuable and important which 
we possess on Persian literature. The manuscripts 
of the * Atish Kedeh’ appear to be confined to a very 
small number, two being in Mr. Bland’s possession, 
two in the collection of Sir Gore Ouseley, two in the 
East India House Library, and one in the British 
Museum. The only copy known on the Continent 
is in St. Petersburgh. 

The reading of the paper having been concluded, 
the Right Hon. President expressed the satisfaction 
with which he had accepted the office of President, 
and declared his desire and intention to afford all the 
assistance and support in his power to promote the 
utility and welfare of the Society—Adjourned till 
November. 


GrocrapnicaL Society.—June 26.—The Rev. 
G. C. Renouard in the chair.—Resumed and con- 
cluded the reading of Mr. Falconer’s notes of his 
journey in Texas, &c. The traveller left Galveston 
for Houston on the 12th of March, 1841, in a steamer 
drawing three and a half feet water, and grounded on 
Red Fish Bar, owing to hard winds having blown the 
water out of the Bay. He arrived on the 14th at 
Houston, which town is described, and said to be 
much more healthy than formerly. From Houston 
Mr. Falconer proceeded by Richmond, and across the 
Colorado, to Victoria, thence to Gobiad, on the Rio 
San Antonio, and from Gobiad to San Antonio de 
Bexar. To the westward of Houston the soil is de- 
scribed as fertile, and in the prairies large herds of 
deer were seen. Richmond isa thriving little place ; 
and Victoria may become an important place for 
trade when the raft which obstructs the navigation of 








the river shall be cleared away. Gobiad was utterly 
destroyed in 1836, and Victoria cannot be considered 
healthy. San Antonio de Bexar, which is a town laid 
out with some regularity, is minutely described in the 
paper. Between this place and the Rio Grande there 
are no settlements: the route between these two points 
passes over the Neuces River and its tributaries, On 
the west of Texas there is abundance of fine oaks, as 
also cotton, pecan, and sycamore trees, and fine 
pastures. Having returned from the Rio Grande to 
San Antonio, Mr. Falconer proceeded thence to Aus- 
tin, crossing the Cibolo, the Guadaloupe, the San 
Marcos, and other streams. The country between 
the two places is what is termed prairie, only a small 
portion of it presenting that undulated form which 
gives rise to the name “rolling prairie.” The finest 
land is between the Guadaloupe and the San Marcos, 
and between this and the Rio Blanco is a rich and 
heavily-timbered bottom. At Austin, which is next 
described, Mr. Falconer was invited to accompany an 
expedition, represented to be undertaken for mer- 
cantile objects, to Santa Fé, it was accompanied by 
a military force of about 270 men, for the protection 
of the merchandise—a common precaution in cross- 
ing a hostile Indian country. They left Austin on 
the 17th of July, and proceeded northward till the 
27th. During the early part of the journey the herds 
of cattle met with were so great, that the traveller 
says their numbers could hardly be exaggerated. 
Having passed several streams, they came, on the 
11th, in sight of the flat table mountain improperly 
called Comanche Peak. On the 13th the Brazos 
River was crossed. On the 21st they got into a 
thickly-wooded country, which they had difficulty 
in passing. On the 27th, in latitude 33° 35’, 
and longitude 97° 44’, they turned westward, 
and on the 4th of August came to a large river 
of very red-coloured water, and a pretty Indian 
village. On the 8th, 9th, and 10th, they had great 
difficulty in getting through gullies and ravines. 
Thinking themselves on the Red River, and nearer to 
Santa Fé than they really were, they got guides, and 
went more southward. On the 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
they were compelled to stop near a fine spring, burst- 
ing out of the ground, but the waters of which, shortly 
after exposure to the sun, became nauseous and bit- 
ter. Mr. Faleoner was one of the very few whom 
this water did not affect ; but sickness and diarrhea 
were almost universal. On the 21st they were glad 
to move forward ; the rations were reduced to half a 
pound of poor meat ; salt, vinegar, sugar and coffee 
were exhausted, and they had no flour. Since July 
27, they estimated they had travelled 270 miles. 
Their present position was in 34° 20’ latitude, and 
101° 25! longitude. Proceeding in a N.W. course, 
crossing several streams, and country of different 
aspects, generally either barren or prairie-like, they 
came on the 4th of September, to the Quintafue, a 
branch of the Palo Duro, a tributary of the Red 
River. After about seventy miles more, the party 
divided, and ninety men were sent on to make taeir 
way to San Miguel, and to send ‘back guides and 
provisions to those halting, who were several times 
attacked by the Indians, and lost fourteen of their 
company. The guides having arrived, they resumed 
their march, seventy of the party being obliged to 
walk, in consequence of eighty-three horses having 
been stolen on a former day. On the 4th of Octcber, 
being on the high land which separates the streams 
running to the Red River from those running into 
the Puerco, they were stopped by a body of Mexicans, 
and compelled to capitulate. On the morning of 
the 8th they reached the camp of General Armijo, on 
the Rio Galenas. They afterwards crossed the 
Puerco, and arrived at San Miguel, a town of about 
2,000 inhabitants. Here they were joined by some 
of the party that had separated from them at the end 
of August. Mr. Kendal, who was of the number, had 
been made prisoner, and roughly treated. At San 
Miguel, three of the men who had left the main body 
on the 11th of August, were brought out into the 
public square and shot. On the 17th they left San 
Miguel, and proceeded westward to the Rio Grande, 
along the eastern bank of which they descended to 
Pres del Paso del Noste, whence they crossed over, 
and came down to Chihuahua. 





Astronomicat Society.—June 9.—F. Baily, Esq., 





President, in the chair—E. T, Carver, Esq., was 








elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read :— 

‘On a Self-acting Circular Dividing Engine,’ } 
W. Simms, Esq.—The engine, in general arrange. 
ment and construction, is similar to that made by 
Mr. E. Troughton, though there are several adj. 
tions and peculiarities, which are pointed out. The 
circle or engine-plate is of gun-metal, forty-six inches 
in diameter, and was cast in one entire piece, teeth 
being ratched upon its edge. The centre of the 
engine-plate is so arranged that it can be entered 
by the axis of the instrument to be divided, and the 
work by this means brought down to bear upon the 
surface of the engine-plate, which arrangement pre. 
vents the necessity of separating the part intended to 
receive the divisions from its axis, &c.—a_ process 
both troublesome and dangerous. Upon the surface, 
and not far from the edge of the engine-plate, are 
two sets of divisions to spaces of five minutes, one 
set being in silver and the other strongly cut upon 
the gun-metal face. There are also as many teeth 
upon the edge as there are divisions upon the face 
of the engine-plate, namely, 4,320, and consequently 
one revolution of the endless screw moves through a 
space of five minutes. The silver ring was divided 
according to Troughton’s method, with some slight 
variations. In this operation it seemed to the author 
the safer course to divide the circle completely, and 
then to use a single cutter for ratching the edge; and 
he believes that the tecth upon the edge have been 
cut as truly as the original divisions themselves, 
Another important arrangement is, that the engine 
is self-acting and requires no personal exertion or 
superintendence, nothing being necessary but the 
winding up of the machine, or rather the raising ofa 
weight which, by its descent, communicates motion 
to the dividing engine. The machinery is so arranged 
that it can be used or dispensed with at pleasure, 
there being some cases in which a superintending 
hand is desirable. The author then proceeds with a 
description of the machinery, as represented in the 
drawings accompanying his paper, and draws atten- 
tion to the contrivance by which the engine can dis- 
charge itself from action when it has completed its 
work. He concluded by observing that the machi- 
nery is simple, by no means expensive, can be made 
by an ordinary workman, is adapted to all the engines 
now in existence, which are moved by an endless 
screw, lessens the labour of the artist and increases 
the accuracy of the graduated instrument. 

*Recomputation of Roy’s Triangulation for con- 
necting the Observatories of Greenwich and Paris, 
by W. Galbraith, Esq. 

Communications concerning the Great Comet of 
1843:—Notes on its Appearance made during a 
Voyage from the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
by Commander Close.—A Letter from J. Belam, 
Esq., Master of H.M. Sloop Albatross.—Observations 
of the Comet by Mr. S. C. Walker and Professor 
Kendall, at the Observatory of the High School at 
Philadelphia.—Notes on the Comet, accompanied 
by a Pencil Sketch, by Capt. Hopkins, on a voyage 
from the Cape of Good Hope.—Extract of a Letter, 
dated St. Kitt’s, 6th of March, from Lieut. Tyler, 
R.E.—Letter from J. T. Austin, Esq., dated Funchal, 
April 8, accompanying a sketch of the Comet— 
Notes on the Comet as seen by M. Montojo, at San 
Fernando.—An Arcount of the Comet as seen on 
board the ship Childe Harold on her voyage from 
Bombay to London, by Lieut. Jacob, R.E.—Letter 
from T. Forster, Esq., dated Bruges, April 22.—An 
Account of the Comet as seen on board the ship 
Malabar on her passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope, by R. Pollock, Esq.—Letter from H. A. 
Cowper, Esq., H.M. Consul at Pernambuco in Brazil, 
dated 9th March.—Observations made at the Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, by P. Smyth, 
Esq.—Abstract, by the Secretary, of Newspaper 
Accounts of the Comet which have been forwarded 
to the Society.—Observations of the Comet made 
at the Observatory of Trevandrum, accompanied by 
a Drawing, by J. Caldecott, Esq.—Letter from Prof. 
Kendall, containing Observations of the Comet made 
at Philadelphia.—Observations of Distance of the 
Comet from known stars, made at Demerara by Capt 
Geale, Lieut. Glascott, R.N., and J. Donald, Esq.— 
Some Account of the Comet in a Letter from 
Gimblett, Esq.—Extract of a Letter from Lieut« 
Col. Harvey, dated Poonab, March 13, 
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=TINNEAN SocteTY.—June 20.—E. Forster, Esq., 
in the chair.—R. Brown, Esq., E. Forster, Esq., Sir 
W. J. Hooker, and Dr. Horsfield, were nominated 
Vice-Presidents. A list of the names of Fellows was 
read over, whom the Council proposed should be ex- 

Jled for non-payment of arrears. A paper was read 
from Mr. Sutter, of New South Wales, ‘On the 
Forest Trees of Australia.’ The author described 
most of the trees according to their colonial names, 
and gave some details of the economical and medical 
yses to which they were applied. The Eucalyptus 
Mammifera, is called Manna tree by the colonists, 
and vields a saccharine secretion, closely resembling 
manna. The colonists use this secretion for the same 

rposcs as sugar, and it is said, also, to have the same 
medical properties as manna. An account was also 
‘ven of various trees known by the name of stringy 
harks, and of the mahogany and cedar trees of the 
colonists. ‘These trees belong to very different 
families from those known by the name of mahogany 
and cedar in Europe, but there is a resemblance in 
the character of their woods, and they are applied to 
the same purposes. Mr. Varley exhibited a new 
microscope with an improved stage phial-holder, and 
graphic eye-piece. 


Mevico-BoranicaL Society.— June 22.—Earl 
Stanhope in the chair.—A paper ‘On the Dictamnus 
creticus,’ by Mr. Bennett, wasread. A sketch of the 
botanical Jabours of Mutis, the botanist of New 
Granada, was read; as also a paper on Quinia, trans- 
lated by Colonel Wright. 


InstituTIoN OF Civit EnGINgeErRS.—June 27.— 
The President in the chair.—Mr. Jones was elected 
an Associate—A model and drawing of a ‘ Lock- 
meter,’ used in Lombardy for measuring the water 
used for irrigation, were presented and described by 
Mr. Albano. 

Papers ‘ On the present state of the Streets of the 
Metropolis,’ by C. Cochrane, and ‘On the relative 
merits of Granite and Wood Pavements and Mac- 
adamized Roads,’ by D. T. Hope, were read. 

A paper by Professor Faraday described the incon- 
yeniences resulting from the want of ventilation in 
the lanterns of lighthouses, such as the water and car- 
bonic acid produced by the combustion of the oil of the 
lamps: the former of which is condensed on the 
windows, rendering themdim, and obscuring the light ; 
and the latter, by deteriorating the air, renders it nearly 
impossible for the light keepers to attend to their 
duties, The exposed situations in which lighthouses 
are placed, render the ordinary mode of ventilation, 
by a free admission and exit of the air, quite inappli- 
cable. The attention of Professor Faraday was there- 
fore directed, by the Trinity House, to the subject, 
and after many experiments he succeeded in making 
an arrangement, which was described, and which is 
now ordered to be applied to all their central lights, 
and first to the revolving lights of the Tynemouth 
lighthouse. The central lamp of a lighthouse has 
frequently a wick of 33 inches diameter; and as 1 Ib. 
of oil, in burning, produces about 1.061b. of water, 
and 2.86 lb. of carbonic acid, the means of escape of 
these noxious products require to be very ample. A 
copper tube,or chimney, of 4 inches diameter, divided 
in its length into three or four parts, and having the 
lower end of each part opened in the form of a cone, 
of 5§ inches diameter, is placed over each lamp, so 
that the chimney enters about half an inch into the 
cone, leaving an air space all round; at each joining 
the same is repeated for all the tubes, and they are 
attached into each other by three pins; the upper 
end of the tube is then carried into the cowl, on the 
top of the lantern. With this arrangement, the action 
of the tube is to carry upall the products of combus- 
tion into the cowl, and so to the outside. None 
passes out at the cone apertures into the lantern, 
vhich is thus entirely ventilated. If, as frequently 
happens in storms, the wind gathers in the cowl, and 
finds its way down the tube, it escapes laterally by 
the cone apertures, and thus it is found, that the 

ghts are never affected even by violent gusts of 
wind. The tube, in fact, forms a ventilating flue, 
which, as regards the lamp, can carry everything up, 
but nothing down. With revolving lights there was 
more difficulty, but it was overcome by an arrange- 
ment for bringing the branch tubes into one main 
conduit, which was attached to the revolving frame; 
tubes of f inch in diameter, are used for these smaller 











lamps, and their ends are inserted about $ an inch 
within the chimneys of the lamps; they are found 
sufficient for the purpose, and admit of an adjustment 
as to height, which prevents their acting prejudicially 
upon the lamps by causing the too rapid consumption 
of the oil, or the charring of the wicks. 

A paper wagread ‘On the Density and Pressure 
of Steam,’ by W. Pole.—After stating the method of 
application of the laws of Mariotte and Dalton, to 
determine the relation between the elasticity and 
volume of steam, and the difficulties which have given 
rise to the use of empirical formule, the paper pro- 
ceeded to enumerate those of Navier and De Pam- 
bour, and to propose another rule applicable to a 
case not provided for by either, viz. for engines work- 
ing with high pressure steam expansively. Tables 
were given, comparing the results of the new formula 
with the others. The Society then adjourned to the 
second Tuesday in January 1844, 





Microscoricat Soctery.—June 21.—R. H. Solly, 
Esq., in the chair.—A paperfrom W. Addison, Esq., 
‘On the Colourless Corpuscles of the Blood, the 
Buffy Coat, and Inflammatory Diseases,’ was read. 
The Society adjourned until the 18th of October. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mon. Institute of British Architects, 8, p.w.—An attempt to answer 
the question, ‘“‘Are synch i if of style 
essential to beauty and propriety in Architecture?” being 
the essay by Mr. Chamberlain, to which the medal of the 
Institute was awarded, 

TvEs. Zoological Society, 3.—Scientific Business. 

Wep. Horticultural Society.—Garden Exhibition. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.— Fair play isa jewel,” 
and aset frown the most suspicious aspect which can be 
worn by critic. Once having protested against Donni- 
zetti, what were so easy as always to denounce him,— 
to reiterate complaints against his flimsiness, facility, 
&c., in reporting the success of his ‘ Don Pasquale’? 
But the justice of such a course is another matter. 
Taking a general view of the subject, it will be found, 
we suspect, that the nature of Italian opera is essen- 
tially ephemeral. How many, for instance, of Cima- 
rosa’s works are now to be heard? only ‘Il Matri- 
monio’ and (very rarely) ‘ Gli Orazi’:—to these we 
may add the detached scena, ‘ Deh parlate.’ How 
many of Paiesiello’s operas ? not one. Even Rossini, 
the most brilliant and nervous of Italian geniuses, has 
retired in disgust, and some four or five of his dramas 
(his French opera foremost) may be all that in 
another twenty years will be left to remind a 
fickle public of him who was once such an idol, 
that standing beside the greatest commander in 
Europe, he felt himself the more popular of 
the two:—and said as much! Rossini’s successor, 
however, will fare little better. Already but two of 
Bellini’s operas are to be universally heard, ‘ I Puri- 
tani’ having never pleased in Italy, and ‘ II Pirata,’ 
‘La Straniera,’ and ‘Gli Montecchi’ being at best on 
the threshold of “the tomb of the Capulets.” So 
thatthose who are reproaching Donnizetti for fertility, 
inequality, and the lightness of his productions, would 
put ‘heir exceptions in a fairer form, were they to 
say “ He is Italian,” and to recollect that there is no 
buildng up a landmark which shall defy Time and 
Charge, out of a handful of rose-twigs! It was our 
intertion to have written a character of this prolific 
composer more at length, to have shown his merits 
as anice and grammatical writer for the orchestra : 
and ‘o have specified a melodic form or two, amount- 
ing individuality, and originated by him. But the 
monent of laughter is the last for a steady adjust- 
men of proportions and delineation of features ; 
and we are still under the infl e of Don Pasqual 
New was Lablache more whimsical than in this part 
—les refined perchance, than the real elderly gen- 
tlemm of Ballinacrazy would have been, but more 
grotesque. Fancy him oppressed by the ambitions of 
dandyism, trying for a waist in a Melton coat which is 
apparently buttoned by some steam process, and 
achieving a wig, compared with which the hyacin- 
thine juvenilities of ——— himself are but dowager 
graces! Fancy him chuckling over the acquisition 
of a meek, humble, grateful partner, a very Agnes— 
who turns out, as might have been foreseen, a double- 
distilled Xantippe! The character is as old as the 
hills! but nothing is hackneyed past the power of 
our arch-actor to refresh, nor does an absurdity exist 








to which he cannot give a probable humanity. We 
were tospeak of the composition : it ishis fault that we 
have digressed into considering the execution. Well, 
then,‘ Don Pasquale’ has, of its kind, some pretty 
music. The overture is foolishly slight: so is the 
entrata of Norina (Grisi), but there is a certain 
sparkle in the duett between her and Mario which 
closes the first act : and in the second a quartett which 
displays the favourite unisonal effect of modern com- 
posers, not ungracefully. The third act runs too much 
@ la Strauss: no less than three movements being writ- 
ten in that dancing triple time, to which Donnizetti 
has not power enough to give character. Compare, 
for instance, the stretti of the two dueits here, with 
Rossini’s ‘numero quindici,’ and the winding-up of 
the concerted piece “Signor, una parola,” in ‘ La 
Cenerentola.’ Still the music is not devoid of ani- 
mation: the motivo of Grisi’s final rondo, too, is co- 
quettish and elegant ; while Mario’s serenade behind 
the scenes we have already praised as a gem. On the 
whole, we are too glad of a revival of the merry 
days of Opera Buffa not heartily to welcome ‘Don 
Pasquale.’ 





PuitnaRmonicConcerts.—The season was wound 
up with great spirit on Monday evening, by the appear- 
ance of M. Spohr as a conductor and performer. In 
the former capacity, he presided over his imaginative 
Symphony * The Power of Sound,’ and his Overture 
to * Der Alchymist’: he played, too, one of his Con- 
certinos for the violin: an andante, followed by a 
polacca, the last a graceful and characteristic move- 
ment, but like all its master’s compositions, so richly 
instrumented, as to make a neat and delicate perfor- 
mance of the whole unusually difficult. It might be 
partly this, to be felt in the lumbering inexactness 
of the orchestra—which hampered the solo player, 
and gave him even at certain moments the appear- 
ance of nervousness ; still, after all due allowance, 
we are compelled to admit, that our guest is but a 
mortal ; subject to Time, who revenges himself for 
adding to the artist’s experience, by impairing his 
mechanical powers. For purity of taste, and exqui- 
site measurement of time, M. Spohr’s performance is 
still admirable, and should be long remembered by 
our rising violinists, if such there be :—we regret that 
he has not led any of his chamber-music in public, 
As a conductor, his command of his forces remains 
without a drawback, as all felt who remembered 
former Philharmonic essays at the Symphony in 
question. He absolutely brought the players to a 
pianissimo, hitherto as fabulous a thing among them 
as the Unicorn: thus imparting to the first allegro 
an exquisite and fanciful delicacy, without which one 
half of its import is lost. In the second movement 
of three subjects—to wit, cradle song, dance, and sere- 
nade—the orchestra had been drilled into such a cer- 
tainty, as to go through its complicated task steadily, 
but without stiffness, and the effect was found so 
charming as to win an encore. The martial scene, 
too, was magnificently played: the episodical portion 
of it with such a sensitive developement of the com- 
poser’s varieties of instrumentation, as in part (not 
wholly) to reconcile us to the excessive reiteration 
of one particular phrase. In short, the decided 
superiority of such a performance as Monday's should 
at once destroy the confidence of the Philharmonic 
band in its own unassisted powers, and stimulate our 
conductors to a strictness which many of them are 
too apt to regard as absurd. ‘The singers were Miss 
Masson, Mr. Phillips, and Miss Birch: the last, we 
are sorry to say, reprehensible for the manner in 
which she screamed a scena, introduced by Rossini 
into the French edition of the ‘ Mosé.’ An extra Phil- 
harmonic Concert is announced for Monday next, at 
the instance of Her Majesty, who has commanded 
the performance of Beethoven's Choral Symphony. 





Benerit Concerts.—An interpreter. no matter 
how great his accomplishments, cannot take rank 
with those who create the Paganinis and Liszts, 
who enlarge by their intentions the stores of 
executive power. M. Charles Hallé, however, must 
be placed amongst the foremost of interpreters; 
as one of the soundest, most expressive and most 
agreeable pianoforte players (not wonders) that 
have, for many years, visited England. He commands 
every style of music, and gave us yesterday week 
Thalberg's fantasia on “La Sonnambula” with a 
firmness and brilliancy, of which the composition ig 
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hardly worthy. Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata, with 
the powerful aid of Signor Sivori, was rendered by 
him—by both—admirably. So often, of latter years, 
has this composition been heard, that nothing short 
of extreme finish will satisfy the public. Not a point 
was lost or exaggerated, not a passage misread : while 
the whole was performed with that admirable mixture 
of temperance and spirit which argues power of the 
highest order. Besides this, M. Hallé showed a like 
intimacy with peculiarities of a different kind, in 
Chopin’s Scherzo in 8 minor; here he was fanciful, 
elegant, capricious, sentimental, without a trace of 
that sickliness to which the music would invite the 
half-cultivated. We hope to have frequent op- 
portunities of profiting by M. Hallé’s conscientious 
and various versions of the music of the great piano- 
forte composers. His concert was “starred” by 
M. Levassor, who drew tears of laughter from the 
audience as “ Le Chanteur Choriste” and “ Le Cais- 
sier.” 

The matinée of Charles Filtsch, held on Tues- 
day, was satisfactory, and established the boy 
with the public as a player of rare promise. There 
is an elegance in his reading of music which is 
far beyond his years: -as much steadiness, too, 
as can be required, even when the work in hand 
is a toccata by Mendelssohn, or a fugue by Sebastian 
Bach. His tone is very good, and his execution 
brilliant and correct. Of its kind, we have had no 
pleasure greater than hearing him in Chopin’s music. 
This, by the way, is fast advancing in popularity in 
London ; a thing to be thankful for by all who have 
been surfeited with the thunder of the pianoforte, 
and long for its delicacies, The vocal part of M. 
Filtsch’s concert was also noticeable. Three young 


ladies, and Mr. Giubilei, had been brought to Hanover 
Square to sing through the unsaleable music of a 
publisher's catalogue, and to show, by contrast, how 
ungracious are the compositions of “ Young England.” 
We pitied the audience, but were more sorry. for the 
artists who had been induced to commit themselves 
to such folly. 
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Paris Academy of Sciences, June 19.—A communi- 
cation wasreceived from M. Ackermann on the means 
of killing whales. M. Ackermann suggests that there 
should be introduced into the harpoon, by means of 
a hollow tube, a quantity of hydrocyanic (prussic) 
acid, which, being set free by the blow of the harpoon, 
would flow into the wound. It appears that a trial 
of his plan has been made in the bay of Valparaiso. 
The whale did not, indeed, die immediately, as was 
expected, but lived an hour, From the first, however, 
it was so weakened by the action of the poison, that 
the pursuit was not attended with danger.—A letter 
was read from M. Margotson, recommending the use 
of alkaline sulphuret of potass boiled in water, as a 
means of preserving wood. This substance, says M. 
Margotson, will kill any animalcule already in the 
wood, or prevent their future presence.—Several 
papers connected with medicine were read, but they 
were of too technical a character to interest the gen- 
eral reader. 


A new Anemometer.—A letter from Rochefort, in 
the Débats, says:—“ We have lately had here a trial 
of a new instrument, intended to show the probable 
causes of the winds. It consists of a thin piece of 
wood three or four inches long, freely balanced, as 
the needle of a mariner’s compass, on a steel pivot, 
by means of an agate, inserted in the wood. At one 
of the extremities, at about a third of the length, 
there is made a slit, in which are placed three or four 
magnets, about half an inch from each other. They 
are formed of bits of flattened watch-spring, from one 
to three inches in length, They are fixed perpen- 
dicularly to the horizon, and therefore free from all 
polarity. They all have their South-pole above the 
bit of wood, and their North-pole below it. These 
magnets act exactly as the directing finger of a 
weathercock, and show the direction of the wind. 
The instrument may furnish interesting instructions 
with respect to the connexion between magnetism 
and electricity, on the probability that the variations 
of the winds are due to electric currents. What 
renders it of great importance is the fact, that these 
indications take place a quarter of an hour, and 
sometimes even half an hour, before the changes 





which occur in the winds, as those of the barometer 
do in the variations of the weather.” 

Lotteries [From the Dublin Papers.}—The Painting of 
‘The Dying Comrade,’ by M. Angelo Hayes, Esq., S.1LA., 
Military Painter in Ordinary to the Lord Lieutenant, will, 
at the request of many of the artist’s friends, be disposed of 
on the principle of Art-Unions, in fifty shares of two guineas 
each; the drawing of the prize to take place on the — at 
the Royal Irish Institution. Tickets to be had, &c. 

The Manifold Letter Writer of Messrs. Hyde & Co., 
which has been forwarded to us for notice, appears 
to answer well the purpose for which it is intended, 
is simple and convenient, and moderate in price. 

Cambridge, 1843. 

The Coinage-—Two able letters lately appeared in your 
valuable journal on the interesting subject of the pro- 
posed change in the coinage. Both writers approve of the 
plan suggested by the Commissioners; but although that 
plan has, in some respects, much to recommend it, this 
seems more than outweighed by certain heavy disadvantages. 
One objection is the number of denominations proposed in 
the new system, four, which is as many as exists at present. 
Now, it is plain that two denominations to reckon by would 
be far better. The Commissioners themselves seem aware of 
this, from their suggestion that calculations would, on the 
new plan, be probably made in pounds and cents. Now 
this supposes that all sums under 23d. may be neglected, 
which can scarcely be allowed. This cent, = 23d., appears, 
indeed, to be the weak part of the system, for such a deno- 
mination would be of little use, either in keeping accounts 
or common buying and selling. It is too large. ‘The agree- 
ment of most nations who have much trade proves this fact. 
The French sou, the American and Dutch cent, the Russian 
kopek, point out this as the right magnitude, for real use, 
of the inferior denomination. The English penny is the 
extreme limit of greatness for the purpose, and indeed this 
does not suffice without the halfpenny. There was a scheme 
proposed in the 7'imes newspaper some time ago, which is 
free from these objections. lt approximates to the other 
decimal systems now existing in America and Holland, and 
was this: that there should be only two denominations of 
money, crowns and cents, and that all coins be expressed as 
multiples, or submultiples of these. Thus, the half-sovereign 
would be a two crown-piece, the sovereign a four crown- 
piece. Thecent, = z), crown, would = } halfpenny of our 
present money. Between the crown and cent any coins 
might be inserted which might be convenient. Probably a 
10 cent piece, Gd., 20, = 18., 50, = 2s. 6d., would be best. For the 
use of the poorer classes a half-cent, = } farthing, might be 
made, and a quarter-cent if desirable. The names of all 
coins would be stamped on them. Does not this system ap- 
pear, on the whole, more convenient, both for computation 
and actual use, consisting as it does of only two denomina- 
tions of money, such that all sums, either large cr small, 
may be reckoned by them? As regards the difficulty of 
changing from the present system, it is clearly more prac- 
ticable to express small sums in terms of i1thalfpenny-pieces 
than 22 penny-pieces. It must be admitted, that to take the 
crown instead of the _— for the superior denomination, 
involves a difficulty, from which the plan of the Commis- 
sioners is free, but the operation of multiplying by four to 
reduce pounds to crowns is not very formidable. Moreover, 
the fact that the 2 crown, 4 crown, 10 cent, 20 cent, 50 cent, 
pieces, are only old coins with new names, would facilitate 
the change for common purposes. So that setting the con- 
venience of the easier conversion of small sums into this 
scale against the turning pounds tnto crowns, the alteration 
would be scarcely more troublesome on this scheme than 
that of the Commissioners. At any rate, the thing sought is 
the permanent good of adopting the most convenient system, 
even if attended by some additional temporary trouble while 
the change is in progress. I remain, &c. G. 

Isthmus of Panama.—In the French Chamber of 
Deputies, a short time since, M. Guizot, in answer to 
some observations throwing doubts upon the prac:ica- 
bility of the proposed works for piercing the Isthnus 
of Panama, read the following letter from the Baron 
de Humboldt to one of the heads of the partie in- 
terested in the proposed operation :—“ I learn, with 
regret, that you are not further advanced in you) im- 
portant enterprise than you were when I had las; the 
pleasure of seeing you in Paris. For the last twenty- 
five years, the project of a communication betweer the 
two seas, either by the Isthmus of Panama, by lake 
Nicaragua, or by the Isthmus of Capica, has been 
proposed, and topographically debated; and yd no 
beginning has been made. I should have thorght 
that the British Embassy would have found a mans 
of inspiring confidence in the proposal to send a ssen- 
tific man (an engineer) for the purpose of examning 
the valley which separates the two seas, thnugh 
which the canal might be dug to the western side 
of the Port of Chagres. Be assured that ‘hose 
persons who use the authority of my name in 
support of the opinion that the two seas have dif- 
ferent levels, do so only to excuse themselves from 
engaging in the enterprise.” The Minister also 
read an extract from a document addressed to the 
Academy of Sciences, by M. Warden, a distinguished 
American citizen, long consul for that country in 
Paris :—* The cutting necessary to unite the two seas, 
by means of the three rivers, Vino-Tinto, Bernar- 
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sameameanaien 
dino, and Farren, is but twelve and a half miles j 
length. The fall will be regulated by four double 
locks of 45 métres long. The canal will be altogether 
49 miles in extent, 43 métres 50 centimetres wide at 
the surface, 17 métres 50 centimetres at the bot: 
and having a depth of 6 métres 50 centimétres, It 
will be navigable for vessels of from 1,000 to 1,499 
tons burthen. The rivers, in those portions of them 
where they have from 2§ to 44 métres of water, wijj 
serve for the canal, by deepening to 64 métres; ang 
the water will be maintained at that height by two 
guard-locks, All the materials necessary for the con. 
struction of the canal are found on the soil which it 
has to traverse ; and thetotal cost has been esti 
at 2,778,615 dollars,including the price of four steam. 
boats, and two iron bridges, 46 métres long, ang 
opening for the passage of ships.” 

The Temple Organ.—About the end of the reign of 
Charles II. the Societies determined on the erection 
of an organ ; the two great builders of that time were 
Schmidt, or Father Smith (for—the correct appellation 
being too hard, we presume, for English ears—go he 
was called), and Harris. Of course they were rivals: 
and as each desired to have confided to him the 
erection of an organ which was to be supreme in its 
excellence, and as each was supported by numerous 
patrons and partisans, the Benchers were somewhat 
puzzled how to decide. Their solution of the problem 
was worthy of the acknowledged acumen of the pro- 
fession. They proposed to the candidates that each 
should erect an organ in the church, and that they 
would then keep the best. The proposal was ac. 
cepted, and in nine months two organs appeared in 
the Temple. Did any of our readers ever witness 
the début of two rival prima donnas at an opera—the 
crowded tiers upon tiers of faces, the eager anticipation, 
the excitement, the applause replying to applause? 
Some such scene, modified only by the peculiarity of 
the place, appears to have attended the début of the 
two organs. First, Blow and Purcell performed on 
appointed days on Father Smith’s great work. The 
getting such coadjutors must have rather startled 
Harris ; but there was still Mons. Lully, and he did 
full justice to his organ. Which was best? The 
Smithians unanimously agreed Smith’s ; the opposite 
party remained in opposition, and equally single. 
minded. Month after month the competition con- 
tinued, for the space of a year, when Harris chal. 
lenged Smith to make certain new reed stops within 
a fixed period, and then renew the trial. This was 
done, and to the delight of everybody. But a choice 
was more difficult than ever. Each was evidently 
the best organ in the world except the other. The 
matter began to grow serious. Violence and bad 
feeling broke out, and the consequences to the can- 
didates became in many ways 80 injurious, that they 
are said to have been “ just not ruined.” Lord Chief 
Justice Jefferies was at last empowered to decide, and 
we have now before us the organ he favoured— 
Smith’s !—Knight’s London. 

Calico Printing.—Great as have been the improve- 
ments in this branch of the cotton trade, there is 
every probability of still greater ones taking place, 
and which appear calculated to produce a complete 
revolution of the present system. There are two 
methods by which it is sought to be done. The first, 
which claims priority of notice from its great novelty, 
is that which is termed the galvanic process; and 
which those who profess to be in the secret are pleased 
to aver, is accomplished something after the following 
fashion:—Let it be supposed, then, that a piece of 
calico has to be printed by this process. This is done 
by machine and roller, in the ordinary way, but on 
which roller is placed or fixed (not engraven) a pat- 
tern composed of various metals, as iron, tin, brass, 
zinc, &c. This premised, the roller now pass 
through an acid (its composition a secret), and 
coming in contact with the cloth, imparts thereon the 
desired pattern, say black, blue, green, red, &c.; and 
on the piece passing through the machine, and being 
then quickly dried, the work is perfect without being 
subject to any other process. The other method, 
and which has been successfully tried, is that of lay- 
ing on the colours (supposed mineral ones) in oil. 
This is also effected by machine and roller, but with 
an engraved pattern. The colours by either of the 
processes will, it is said, be fast ones—a most lls 
portant desideratum.—Manchester Herald. 
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INVALID, AND greed LIFE OFFICE, 
"MEDICAL, No. 25, Pall Mall, London. 
OTICE is hereby given, that the INTEREST 
- ; due on the capital stock of this Society, at the 
r cent. per annum, will be in the course of PAY- 
‘tinge respective and 3 o'clock at ond - they the 29th inst., 
oc 
hours of 11 and 3 oc ea NEISON, Actuary. 


— LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
UITY, and DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26, cM, London.—Capital, 500,000. —Empowered 


by Parliamet*-,T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. Chairman. 
John Elliotson i M.D. F.R.S.| George Lungle ge 
Jobn G riffith Frith, Esq. John Rawson, 
Boedon, n, Esq Clement Tabor, 
duditers— Wh tst een Pe Pret G es. ae F.R.S. 
‘i Vheatstone, raves, 
=<. Ww. oolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
The superior & advantages: Ly those Assured with this Society 
ill be best of its principles and a 
reference to the lest ‘Annual Bonus declared on Policies of five 
years’ standing, viz. 


ir 
Entry rae 








Cash 
Bonus. 


Premium 


Annual | Bonus 
add reduced, 


Sum |Premium.| ied. 





—_— 





. d. |& 2 

1897 | 39 | 59 67 8 132 ‘ta “6 |'58 19 9 319 4 

ys38 | 114 | 56 175 15 01296 9 7 (123 0 6)16 9 7 

t teh upon entitled to participation in next 

Pn Ag Two-thirds rod all premiums paid can be bor- 
without loss 0' ‘one 

rowed by the assured wi ERGUSON CAMROUX, Secretary. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
orton-street, Bank. 
ct of Festpmeent, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
derman, Chairman. 
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b at 
Empowered by special Ket of 
William Leaf, 
bmn f rereag A Esq. au Ald, 
Edw: ates, Esq. 
lin, Ss > riff 
Jones Git Beg wed ~ hey oy lg les “4 


o 
 vimphery, M. P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
‘or of London 
aia Jealtreson. 3. Riscburrcquare.. 
con— ulson, rederick's-place, ewry. 
— —Professor Hall, of Lin s College. 
Tienes « oft - Argus Life Assurance C mpany. 
of Premiums. 
In addition to the oes Capital of 300,000, the assured 
have the security of the ys s Income of nearly 60, per 
year! ing Assurance Fund 
overnment ‘and other available Securities, of 
_ jarger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 





The Rate f Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
tible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Bompany, ¢ thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
ediate and certain out risk, in lieu of the deferred 
mt d frequently ire es ical division of profits. 
re 
Age. Por. One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
» £017 8 £019 1 #11 ie 


mes wi 


40 169 21410 
~ 1 119 10 4 011 
317 0 6 010 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,.as security for debts, or 
asaprovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an ‘com rehensive Tables of the Argus 

Ofice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A of Directors, with the Medical Oilicers, attend daily, 

at a quarter before 2 o Py 


DWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Quin to Solicitors and Agents. 


CerOR Arron of the LONDON ASSUR- 
ptebiehed Ki Ro Perel Charter, A.D. 1 
E, LIFE. RINE ASSURANCES. 
iechin-lane, Corabill and 10, Regent-street. 
nc ond. — l, Hog. oe trea 
1 Cha » Esq. vernor. 
fosock Coch ‘Wilson, = Deputy Governor. 
Directors. 

Robert Allen, Esq. Richard Drew, Esq. 
John A. ievctnent. Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
George Barnes, Es Edwin Gower, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard. d. lisa. Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
John Watson Borradaile, Esq. | Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. Robert King, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq. } od sey on ) Kine, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Esq. ing P. John Ord, E: 
Robert Cotesworth, George Foci. Esq. 
Charles Crawley, ie. John Rees, Esq. 
John Deffell, Esq Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
James Dowie, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 

Persons effecting dl Assurances with this Corporation have 
the choice of two plan 

The one entitling them to an annual abatement of premium 
after five years’ payment; 

The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish he Sent of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance offices a 

The ured: of the Corporation for the full payment of the 


= issu 
bat: ts of i after five full 
vers iva 
Tota ines of partnership of any kind whatever: 
Absolute exemption from the possibility of ag called upon 
to contribute towards making good any Loom 
reedom from all charges of manag 

The abatement of premium for the year 1843 ¢ 4 policies of five 

Years’ ene. under the first of the above plans, was 31/. 10s. 2d. 











hoa be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a policy on or before 
= ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 100/., bad, on 
e Ist of January, 1843, only the sum of 68/. 9s. 10d. to pay as 
lat year’s premium. 
¢ future annual abatement must vary according to the suc- 
“in of this branch of the Corporation’s business 
n the Fire Department assurances are effected at the lowest 


, daily, from Ten till Four, ¢ both Othces, where 
Prospectuses and every formation ma obtai ined 
ABEL P. TON PHELP: 


S, Esq. 
Superintendent oe the Office i in Hegent-street. 
Th HN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
thei Corporation having Sapceutned to increase the number of 
ments agents, are desirous of sooewwing ap! a infuence for appoint- 
ne from parties of respectabil: ike CS, influence 
several towns and districts of 





CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Bridge-street, Black friers, London : cetablished is23. 
d by Act of Parliament, 3 William 
Le Premium than those of ay other bftice that | 
entitle the assured to. participate in the profits. 
he bonus d n 1834 dupon an average to 16/. 
per cent. on the premiums then paid; and in 1839a second bonus 
was awarded, amounting on the average to 31/. percent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 
spectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the esa antey: on app ication. 
AMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 

48, Grgppchuech-strest. London, Lega! at 13, 

Nicholas-lane, King William-street, December, 1835,) for Mu- 

tual Assurance on Lives, Endowments, Deferred Sums, Imme- 

diate and Deferred Annuities, enrolled under the Acts of Par- 
liament relating to Friendly ana 


Direc 
C. P. Bousfield, 
John Bradbury, Es a 
William Cash, bh. Esa 
Thomas Castle, Esa. 


™ 


James Crofts, Esq. 

— Feltham, = 
oseph Hargrave, 

Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 








Robert Ingham, Esq. 
oe Janson, Esq. 
3. Hayhurst Ences’ Esq. 
ohn st, Bares Es Et 
john St. Barbe 
Richard Shortridge Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 





Hedi ical Directo; 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S. | ‘Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
olicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 

THIS INSTITUTION completed the Seventh Year of its esta- 
blishment on the 15th of December, 1342, and, in accordance 
with a Rule made 7 its commencement, a careful valuation of 
its liabilities and assets has been made by an eminent Actuary 
(Charles Ansell, Esq.), forthe purpose of making the first division 
of profits amongst its members, the gratifying result of which 
is exemplified in the following instances, showing the profit 
assigned to policies which have existed from one to seven years : 
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The Directors refer with great confidence to the above state- 
ment, as ca aged the most satisfactory proof of the superiority 
cd i ti itn on re oe renee is founded, namely, 
f LIFE ASSUR .E, carried out under the 
— ~X jon and 7 vantages aflorded by the acts of Parliament 
relating to FRIENDLY TETIES, and fully warranting them 
in thus toll axe the public attention to the peculiar privileges 
secu 0 a > 
em whose renewal premiums became due on the Ist 
instant, eoanen rereminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
rom tha 
The Report rt of the Disgeters to the Apeeel, Meeting of the 
Members, held on the 15th of st, 
every other i nformation, may. be had on ‘application at the 
Office, or to the Country Agent 
he next Division of ts will take place in December, 1847. 
London, July 8, 1843. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. 
DENT, sole patentee, has OPENED his ‘West-end PREMISES, 
39, Cocks ur-street, Charing-cross, in sédtion pe Strand. with 
= entirely new stock of Watches and Clocks, dies Id 
Watches, 8 guineas each ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 guineas; and 
Silver Levers at 6 guineas each.—A new edition of Dent's Lec- 
tures, price 1s., but to customers gratis. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
a third part of the usual time, and incapable of injariag the 
Raet nap. Penetratin Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion /elvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cess'ul manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge. .with its preserved 
valuble properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
meas of direct importations, dispensing with all maternemiese 
artes’ re and destructive ueoching, and_securin 
uxury 0! enuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCA rk s 
Sole Establishment, Oxford. street, two doors from Holles-street. 
Cav Tion—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” * adopted 
by seme houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
rt Makers to the Lords of ane Admiralty (Esta- 
blisied ie he 3, BIRCHIN-LANE. The largest assortment 
of fhe Second-hand Watches of any &. in London, by the 
mos eminent makers—many nearly equal to new, and at little 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
Thy consist of fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontal 
Escipements, all of superior manufacture. New Wat ches of the 
mog elegant patterns upon the of their Ch 
to vhich the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cesson, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of tmperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horzontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, at considerably 
redwed prices. Old Watches taken in exchange. The most 
enpetpnces workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repuring department. 
” Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 
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OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
4 SNUPPING —KEMETON S PATENT.—These candles 
do wt require ry they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any >ther candle ; the. flame is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or  ietorions matter i is used in the manufacture. Price 
db . Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
nd Bes Slodden & Stocking, 42, ph. -street, 
Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square ; 
Nicchape a =, awkins, o or Hig “ ~% 
) hitecha eorge Hawle ocer, Pitfield-street, 
- Game, Fish- street-hill ; z Bai ‘ain, Fah Bethnal- 
G. H. maane. 209, Black friars-road; C. H. Nicholas, 
ay TE end at the manufactory, Old 
2 tasthardh 
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STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, ant’s 
Park, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &c. 
that during the process of manufacturing a@ very superior com- 
=, which Be has greatly improeed’ bis we pnowe cellent 
nts, he has succeeded in n' 
STONE-COLOURED. CEMENT, adapted to building, me 
especially for facing brick walls ‘and repairing deca — $¥- stone 
work, which he can supply at 2. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherhithe. 


caaRA, BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the Nobili and Gent at the 
are now enabled to PRINT ARM: CREST e or book 
plates, in their proper heraldic Sh oP a very erate 
prices. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of elegant’ engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishop: ate- 
street Within, or sent on application any distance free of exe 
pense. Superfine letter papers, 278., 22s., 208., 18s., 178., l4s., 128. 
and 8s. per ream; Note itto, 18s., iés., 12s., 8s., és. and 4s. per 
ream. An additional charge is made for am pins Ci of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initials. eir miscella- 
neous stock, which is very large’ and particularly adapted for 
presents, consists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstand 
envelope cases, albums, blotting-books, bibles and rayers, go 
and silver pencil cases, penholders, toilet and amelling batten, 
souvenirs, ladies’ companions, sachets, card and glove c 
pocket-books, papeterie, and envelopes. suitable for invitations, 
complimentary notes, weddings, &c. Either of the above arti- 
cles may be had plain, or of the most costly description, with 
every description of useful piatlonery ee stamps and en- 
velopes at Government tree rry & Son are also 
the | W est-end Agents for Mr Robert ‘Best Ede s Perfumery. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
UCE,” Prepared from the Rey = e of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;” 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., yay! unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
iom, the Proprietors beg to state that drug iste. grocers, =. 
others may be supplied by thei essrs. 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Stem 
ners Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row ; and by t 
olesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at 1s. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS, 
STEPHENS’ WRITING FLUID. 


ESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 
markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 
brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write 
more durable, and in ever: soupest preferable to the ah) 
Ink. In warm climates t' Sat become operatial. The 
Saneiet of—An IN STANTA EOUS BLACK aT A BLU 
FLUID, changing to an intense Black colour—PATENT U 
CaAnceAt E BLUE FLU DS, remaining a deep Blue colour 
SUPERIOR BLACK INK, of the common character, but 

aA. fluid—A SUPERIOR (MINE RED for Conteset Wetting 
—A CARBONACEOUS RECORD INK, unchan vane inte any 
Chemical Agent—Also, a new kind of MAR x te 
Linen; and Inkholders adapted for preserving ink a Eva 
ation and Dust. Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for Ring 
from, are prepared, which bear enable those who may wish to 
try either of these articles do so ata small expense. Pre- 
pared i HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, Stamford- 
pireet. Blackfriars-road, London; and sold Stationers and 
Booksellers.—N.B. These unchangeable Blue Fluids are Patent 
Aeieess the peice are | Gberefose cautioned against imitations, 
wees are infri rege or use which is illegal. 

TEPHENS’ pLEcT STEEL PENS. e utmost possible 
on baving been bestowed upon the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles so as to procure the highest finish, they can be confidently 
recommended both for flexibility and durability. 


OR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. 
GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, a most 

fragrant pectame, and delightful cosmetic. It s ily and 
compereey removes tan, redness, &c., and by its Tooling. bal- 
samic, and healing qualities, renders the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., and clears i it from every a 
pimple, oreruption. By its use — skin b 0 
delicately clear and soft, and th lexion fi nd 
In shaving, it is invaluable, rendering the skin cmoue and 3 
and protects it from the effects of sun and dust. It is beyond 
all praise as a general family lotion. Sold in bottles, price 2s, 9d., 
by all respectable Medicine Venders and Perfum 


ELICACY OF COMPLEXION. — The use 
of GOWLAND'S LOTION is speedily followed by the the 
disappearance of every species of cutaneous defect an 
colouration, and the establishment of a pure surface of the shin, 
accom anied by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the 
tint of eauty ; whilst as a reiresher it preserves the most sus- 
ceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sal- 
lowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted period the 
softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier years.— 
* Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white letters on the Government 
stamp, without which it is not genuine.—Prices, 2s. 5s. 6d.; 
quarts, 85. y. Gd Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


FOR GOUT, RHEU MATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
IMCO’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy ; the ~ { restore ito the wi to 
the he give tone to the stomach an strenath ¢ o the whole 
system. Noother medicine can he c hese 
pills, - they prevent the disorder from attacking the Stomach 
or Head, and cove yestored thousands from pain and pice to 
health and comfort. Sold b A] A. Willoughby & Co., 1 G. 
WwW indus, a. Bishopsgate Wit eat, and nearly all Medicine Ven- 
ders, at 1s. Idd. or 2s. 9d. per box. 


— of the Fa of escrtbing Nervousness to Stomach, Lave, 
and Bowel ( ition, by Dr. 
Moseley. “1 5s. (. — is the best book on nervousness we 
have.”"— 

LEVEN CHAPTERS on NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS. Simpkin & Marshall, and all 

Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 

cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 

tion, and in eight rs, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others, 

Low spirits, r= op mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 

mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 

of memory, incapacity for study and business, rest ely tbothts 


















































solution 

of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery: 
Most recover in six weeks. eans of cure sent to 

the cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice Gecnanded. 
Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Chars 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 1) till 3, 
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THE ATHENAUM 








In 8vo. price 4s. : 
Ani ct By of the LAKE: a Tragedy, in 
Five Acts. By C. J. RIETHMULLER. 
& Hall, 196, Strand. 


™ day is publish 
In 2 vols. ION: lates, some coloured. 
XCURSIONS, tT ae and FIELD- 
aeaast in CEYLON. » Se Commercial and Military ie. 








HE istOR OF EUROPE, 
COMMENCEMENT wf, ae FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION to the BATTLE of WATER 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, -y F.R.S.E. 
May now be had, -— > i. Ten large Volumes, 8vo. 


William Black wood & sons. ‘“ Geespe-etnedt, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mal’ London. 
st published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 20s. clot , 
HAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS: ‘with an 
Essay on his Language and Versification, and an beaten 
ductory Discourse ; together with Notes and a Glossa 
By THOMAS TYRWHITT. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
Just published, price 7s. demy 8vo. cloth 
UGGESTIONS ‘for the IMPROVEMENT | fa 
of our TOWNS and oven 
y T.J. MASLEN 
London Smith, “Hider & Co. Ese Cornhill. 
vols. 8vo. with Maps and ER PAG. 
OME; AS IT WAS UNDER PAGANISM, 
AND ‘AS IT BECAME UNDER THE a 
3.6 London n: J. Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. Dublin : 




















The New Edition TAR 10s. 
UIDE to the HIGH ANDS ¢ aa ISLANDS 

of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY and ZETI-AND; 
descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural 
Histo’ with numerous Historical and Traditional Notices ; 
Map. Tables of Distances, protease of Inns, and other informa- 
tion - the use of Tou 

By GEORGE A ANDERSON and PETER ANDERSON, 


Of Inverness 
William Tait, Edinb ; Simpkin,, Marshall & Co. London. 


Published this day, price 9s., by Messrs. Longman & Co. 
HE FIRST VOLUME of the eee 
HISTORY OF LITERATURE; embracing 
of Language, Writing, and_ Letters. from the Earliest Agee A st rot 
Antiquity to the Present Time. 4 Sir WILLIA 
Author of * The Epitome of the tory of Lisererere,? = 
MARY HOWITT. 


‘The Guide to Italy.” 
vee Ponder eos WORKS BY 
e pocket volume, Lin 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
Avic# FRANK a Tave for YourTn. 
By Shay HOWITT. 
Fh part of a Series of Tales for the People and their 
“London printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Chea) 


had, just published, price also 2 ae? 
COMMON SENSE. By MARY HOWITT. 











ide, where ma 
O SENSE LIKE 


rt and mtaees s to the British Emigrant. 
By Lieut. -Colonel yAMES. CAMP. ELL, jorenesiy of the 48th 
and 50th Regiments, and for several zen ® Commandant of the 
Districts of Galle, and the Seven Korles, and Judicial Agent of 
Government. 
“ There is continual spring and harvest there.” 
__ London: T. & W. Boone. 29. Sew Bond-street. Oliver & Boyd, 
; J. Cumming, Dublin. 
Now ready, in 1 thick it 8vo. vol., price 12s. cloth, with a Map 
of the mA, anda fine Engraving on Steel of the gallant 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT SALE, G.C.B, 


STORY of the WAR in AFFGHANISTAN, 
fro ts Commencement to its Close ; including a General 
Sketch of yy Policy, and the various Circumstances waten | in- 
duced the British Government to interfere in the affairs of Aff- 
ghenlstan. Loy the sours and Letters of an cer high in 
and who has se many years in the cae Army. 

Edited by CHARLES NAS 


With an Introduct De- 
ceription of the Country, and its 








Solitical State previous to the 
re Thomas Brooks, 8, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
Handsomely bound in me p nstg-thses Weed Engravings, 
[uepermariess OF THE BIBLE, 
CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


EGYPT. 
MONUMENTS of BW. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


Pom ‘the Birmingham Herald. be 
to the library of 








every ible student. oa 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
udy of the Scriptures. 
“ Nearly three hundred. texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and nd Interesting: 

London: Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


MACKNIGHT’S APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. 
In imp. 8vo. beautifully pointed, fostie columns, price 21s, 


NEW LITERAL. "TRANSLATION from 
the original Greek of all the Ape tical Epiction ; with 
a Commentary and Notes, P’ Pellet ace Critical, Exp’ nanan, 
and Practical; to which is added Hist ony of f the Life of the 
Apostle Paul, by JAMES MACKNIGHT, D new edition 
poy ar revised, to which is prefixed an Re of the Life of 
the Author. 
Laedon: ‘printed for Thomas Tegg, 73. Chcapside, a may 
be had TEGG’S MAGAZINE for JULY, price only 8 


Shortly will be published, Part I 
IMON’S MANUAL of MEDICAL CHE- 


' MISTRY, translated from the German (under the superin 














‘RHE HISTORY of ETRURIA. —PART I. 
TARCHUN AND HIS TIMES. From the Foundation of 
Serguele to the Foundation of Rome. By Mrs. HAMILTON 
GR ve post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
-B.—Very few Copies of the Second Edition of ‘A Tour to 
the ‘Sepalcnres, of 4 See, by the. same 0 Aur remain. 
‘on, 187, 


SACRED MUSIC. 
This day is puted. one to be Sy in Monthly Parts, 
. each, Par! 

HE PEOPLE'S ‘MUSi C BOOK, consisting of 
Psalm Tunes, Songs, Duets, Trios, G lees, &c., prin x ——~4 
arranged for four voices, with an Accompaniment for the Organ 
or Pianoforte, by somes Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster 

Abbey, and Edward Tay ., Gresham Professor of Music. 
London: George Virtue, 26, vy-lane ; 3 and sold by all Book- 











sellers. 
~~ Now ready, and imay 2 aa - ah mookeetlers and at the 


Li 
HANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES, 
in Letrers from Lonpon to New Yo 
ok here upon this picture and ont 
aig, & Putnam, Raetgnets' at, Edinburgh, 
blin, soe. Pe me & Co. 





London: 
A. & C. Bia 


HE CLAIMS \ of the CHRISTIAN ABORI- 
GINES of the TURKISH or OSMANLI EMPIRE upon 

CIVILIZED NATIONS, 

Contents ;—Part I, The Claims of the Aborigines—Part II. 
The Present Condition and Prospects of the Osmanli Empire.— 
Part II[1. The Aspect and Position of the Missionary Enterprises 
in Western Asia. 

By W. F. AINSWORTH, F.G 
Late in charge of an Expedition to the C = Christians 
from the ‘Society for Promoting Christian Rnowledge;’ Vice 
President of the Institute d'Afrique, &c. 

Cunningham & Mortimer, Publishers, A 
falgar-square. 

On the 3rd of July was published. price 5s. 6d. the 6th edition of 

R. R E on NERVOUS DISEASES, 
LIVER and STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 
London: John Churchill, Princes- cstrects Soho. 
Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 
ATARACT, and ITS TR REATMENT; com- 
prising a new and more easy Method of dividing the 

Cornea for its ry and the best Means of Temoving the 

different Forms of that Affection. By JOHN SCOTT, Senior 

Surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Surgeon to 

the London Hospital, &c. 

London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
HEALTH WITHOUT PHYSIC, 
IFE, HEALTH, and DISEASE. By 

Dr. E. JOHNSON. 6th’ thousand. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
* This is such a book as Cobbett would have written Y had he 
possessed medical knowledge.”"— Spectat: 

ty age, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ -court. Ipswich : 





‘Adelaide-street, Tra- 














This day published, with 9 Engravings, cloth neat, 5s. 6d. 


YDROPATHY ; its Theory, Principles, and 


Practice, 
y EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D. 
Author of Life, Health, and ‘Disease 
The work pees four Divisions :—1, Facts, or forty, Cases of Cure 
—2 and ; in which the Water Cure is shown to be in 
accordance with’ Liebig’s Theory of Life, and Dr. Billing’s 
Theory of Disease—4, memes “a or Arguments intelligible 
to all Readers. 
' A Laster on on Hiydropathy 3; being a Compendium 
of the above. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Ipswich: J. M, Burton, 


of the Author) with Notes and Illustrations. 
RGE E. DAY, M.A, L.M. Canta 
Senior reece to the Finsbury Dispensa 
ndon & A. Macmillan, 57, Alde: nte-strect. 
*,* The work ‘will be completed in Three Parts, 5s. each. 


t pu blished, RHI 4s. cloth 
Translated by 





ICTOR HUGO'S © HINE.’ 
D. M. AIRD, and Matrated by Dellamotte. 

“To travellers visiting the Rhine and the east of France, it 
will be found a useful and entertaining guide. e work is 
embellished with views of the more a buildings and 
scenery on the banks of the Rhine 
1 od A Cy and entertaining work, and ‘most admirably trans- 
ated 

“The v work deserves the 9 pateenage of all persons of taste and 
reflection.""— Polytechnic Ji 

Aird, 2, ‘Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; an RAL ar into has 
EarRLy Histony pnt Geocrarny rt GENT RICA, 
By WILLIAM DESBC 
“A truly pam, works... This oo want Settles. is 
historical rather t raphical and e thacgraphleads it is 
= uestionabl the only traly Critical ‘werk hithert undertaken 
completed on es > bject.""—Count Graberg da Hems, in 
the Rivista Europea. 

“The additions Ss thus t cade tohistorical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geography, can be at once seen and appre- 
ciated....The gain for weeogzaphy as subordinate to historcal 
inquiry, which results f r. Cooley's essay, is equally great. 
«seeThe book is Cbarectertsed Poe, by 
sound judement.” *—Roy ciety's Journ 

“Un ail x,et qui 
naissances yponuiees. "Bulletin de Soc. 

: J. Arrowsmith, 10, eect "and all Bookselers. 


pn apg BOTANY. 
5th edition, with Figures, 12mo. price 10s. 
I’ THERING'S BRITISH PLANT TS, tor- 


rected and condensed; preceded by Instructions adacted 
for Persons commencing the the Study of tany. 
GILLIVRAY, 





pentgnes and 





ide, 2. 4 con- 





B A.M. 

Professor of Natural History i in the Sischal College ani 
University of Ahe 

This work contains familiar descrip a of me the indigerous 


flowering plants of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Chatmel 

Islands, so full as to enable the young botanist to deternine 

ety species he may meet witb, without the assistance of 
ers. 


1 Lately published, p 
Macgillivray’s Manual of Botany; comprisng 
Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology, or an Account of the Stmc- 
ture and Functions of Plants; with Woodcuts, and 214 engraed 
Figures, price 4s. 6d. 
London: Scott, Webster & Geary, Charterhouse-square 


(great SUCCESS of DON PASQUALE 
DONIZETTI'S NEW OPERA. The ate of the 
Music in this admired Opera is now ready. A 
Callcott’s Pianoforte Arrangements. “The Orer- 
re ( the subject, &c.) arraiged 
for ¢ One or Two — also the favourite Airs, as Pano- 
forte Solos and Duets, with ad lib, Flute accompaniment, in 
Three Books each. 
The favourite Serenade ‘Com’e gentil,’ adapted 
to English Words. (‘Oh, summer night.") Price 2s. 
ew Waltzes and Gandrilies from this popalar 
Opera. Donizetti's Suite de V: Price 3s. Labarre’s Yelee 
faverite Coa a Portrait ot Signor Lablache in the character of 


nm Pasquale). Pric 4 1 
Price 3s. - Also e 22. Tolbecque’s Pasquale Quadrilles. 


Various Arrangements by Moscheles, Benedict, &c. 











London; Cramer, Addison & Beale, 201, Regent-street, 


[Jury § 
In the press, and shortly will be bli d, b 
in royal 4to with rear fig bandsomely pit Printed 


oO Y, 
Or THE GEOMETRIC 
iraeeen 5 TRI fe. HA NCIPLE OF BEAUTY 
Decorative Painter > The Queen, Edinburgh, 

Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

I. 

The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har. 

mony of Form. In1 vol. royal to. with 18 Engravings, Ibe. 
ik 

The Laws of Harmonious 
Interior Deseentions, &e. 
4th edition. 

wine iam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pal Mall, 


Colouring ads 
With 8 coloured Seon ae 





By the Authority of the Lords Com 
Now publishing, in Royal Q oy ved ‘eecaumiale. 
with beautifully coloured Plates, 
HE 3 ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.MS, 
, under the C d 
BELCHER Roe af ‘po Command of CAPT. SIR EDWaRD 
Edited and'Superinte nied by RICHARD BRINSLEY HINDS, 
$q., Surgeon, R.N., attached to the ROE 
is Pentaening | the Ist Part of MAMMALI 


7 ished on the Ist of October, and 
will commence THE BIRDS. be SOHN GOULD E: 
Ly Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Corn nhill. it Re 


~~To be had of all Booksellers, _ 
OOKS FOR TRA AV ELLERS 


™ published by MR. ae sr 


aes 


STEAM vox. AGES on _ the 
SEINE. the MOSELLE,and the 
RHINE, with Railroad Visits to 
the principal Cities of Belgium, 
&c. By J. QUIN, Esq., Au-| 12s, 
thor of * A Steam Voyage down 
the Danube,’ &c. 2 vols. small 
8v0. a lilustrations, price 21s. 

un 


DR. GRANVIL. LE'SG 
to the SPAS of GERMANY 


bound. 


DR. GRANVIL 
eee GRANVILLE'S BRAS 


aper 

comprising ipwari of tcl 
pages. be Northern §; 
EXCURSIONS upthe RHINE. | vol. with 27 Illustrations, > 

By VICTOR The two/ &c. 12s. bound. The Mi 

volumes closely printed in one, | and Southern Spas, in | vol. with 

for the — of En —- Travel- | 24 Illustrations, &c. 12s. 

lers, 10s. 6d. boun beens Volume may be had se 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, in Great Merteeroeeh cea, 
New ST PUl street, July 8, 


EW WORKS’ JUST PUBLISHED ‘BY 
MR. BENTLEY. 








2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits frou caigieal Peete et, &e. 
LETTERS OF — vol meen 
Earu or Or 
| TO SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. "Resident at the Court of 
orence, from the year 1760 to 1785. 
Now first published from the Original Manuscripts. 
reed Series, 


New Work by the Author v . = Clockmaker,’ §e. 
- In? Ss. post 8 
a — ae ; or, SAM SL ick IN ENGLAND. 
y the Author of * The Clockmaker ; or, ~ d Doings of 
Sam Slick of Slickvil pees 
Ill. 
is. 8vo. with Port 
GEORGE SELWS: N AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq, 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court Hf England under the Stuarts’ 
ab. T », Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
a 
lv. 
vols. post 8vo 
THE FALSE HEIR. m | Mand By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Darnley,’ * * Forest Days,’ &c. 
v. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Embellishments. 
THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUIVR: 
ASummer Ramble in 1812. By Mrs. ROMER, 
Author of ‘Sturmer,’ &c. 
vi. 
vols. post 8vo, 
THE EARL of! ESSEX nN Romance. 
By CHARLES W HITEHEAD, 
Author of * Richard Savage,’ ‘ The Solitary,’ &e. 
vil. 


2 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, and 
CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. 
By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
Author of ‘Romantic Biography of the Age of Etizabeth,” &e. 
ALSO, JUST READY: 
I. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map. 
DISCOVERIES ON THE NORTIL COAST OF AMERIA; 
EFFECTED BY ‘THE OFFICERS OF THE HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY, during the Years 1836-1539. 
By TH OMAS SIMPSON, Esq. 
Il. 
vets, 8vo. with Port: rivals ts 
LUDING VOLUM 
GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS © NONTEMPOR ARIES, 
WITH MEMOIRS AND — 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of Besiind under the Stuarts,’ 
and * The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 
Hanove er.” 
Ill 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. gs 
THE BUSY BODY; 
A Novel. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington- 4 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majes!y.) 





London: : JaMRs Houwzs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Pab- 
lished every Saturday, at the ATHENASUM OFFICE, 14, Wee 
lington Street North, Strand, by Joun Francts, and sold by 

an Agents: for ScoTLaxD, Mes 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; ford IRKLAND, J, Cumming, 











of Twell 
of the 19 
at Two ¢ 
eo 


